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THE MILL AND THE LAW OF DAMAGES 


By A. L. H. Street 


that mends a heart broken through 

being dropped at the marriage 
altar, the anesthetic that makes a man 
insensible to pa@in when a wealthy man 
steals his away, the handkerchief 
that dries tears of bereaved relatives 
when an undertaker boggles funeral ar- 
rangements. I do not speak lightly of 
grief or sorrow, but use these examples to 
distinguish eases in which money judg- 
ments cannot really remedy wrongs, from 
those in which can. It is with the 
latter class that article is to deal, 
with special reference to ‘controversies 
arising in the milling trade. 

When 1 liability for damages is 
fixed, it remains to determine the 
amount that is to be awarded, and thou- 
sands of court decisions attest the diffi- 
culties judges have met in applying fair 
and proper measures of recovery. John 
Smith has been libeled, or his have 
been lost or destroyed through fault of 
another, or he has lost the benefits of a 
contract of tose or of Seat Wy tne otter 
repudiation of agreement b r 
patel or he has sustained personal in- 
jury. How much money is he entitled to? 
It is this question of measure of damages 
that is here taken as the specific basis of 
discussion. 

The end usually aimed at by the courts 
is merely to compensate one person for 
loss sustained through fault of another. 
The principal exception to this rule ap- 
plies when an award is made to cover a 
wrong willfully, wantonly or maliciously 
inflicted; then punitive or exemplary dam- 
ages may be assessed by way of special 
punishment and of example to others, in 
case of =, to person or property, and 
certain r instances. 

When breach of a contract, commission 
of a negligent act or other wrong, result- 
ing in injury, is established, the aggrieved 
party is entitled to at least nominal dam- 
ages, without proof as to the actual extent 
of his loss, But before a substantial sum 
may be awarded in his favor, usually he 
must prove some adequate basis for it. 

One of the principal limitations on the 
right to recover damages is that the in- 
jury or loss complained against must have 
a direct and natural uence of the 
defendant’s wrongful act; there must be 
causal connection between the wrong and 
the injury. | 

For example, not long ago the Georgia 
supreme court decided that a shipper of 
flour, or other goods, to his own order 
must, as inst a customer on whom 
draft was drawn with bill of lading at- 
tached, bear loss of the shipment, caused 
by fire while the goods remained undeliv- 
ered at the destination, although the loss 
would not have occurred except for the 
customer’s breach of contract in refusing 
to take up the draft and accept delivery 
of the goods. Commander Mills Co. vs. 
Schafer. 

In such case, the Lape ge wm eens, see of 
the buyer’s rejection of delivery was 
sible loss to = seller in making a neon 
some.one else at a lower price, and not loss 
of the goods by fire or theft while remain- 
ing in the carrier’s hands, which must be 
charged against the fire or theft cause. 

To further illustrate, the Tennessee 
Supreme court decided in the case of 
Farabee-Treadwell Co. vs. Union & 
Planters’ Bank & Trust Co., that, - 
erally, recoverable for b of 
« contract to lend money are limited to the 
excess of the prevailing rate at which 
money might be ob elsewhere above 


“6 D ‘that mena comprehend the glue 


the rate at which it was agreed that the 


particular loan would be made. 
_ But in this particular case the court 
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permitted recovery to reimburse loss sus- 
tained by plaintiff in being compelled to 
make a forced sale of grain as a direct 
consequence of the bank’s refusal to make 
the a loan, as was or could have been 
foreseen by the bank. But the court fully 
recognizes the point that, if plaintiff could 
have obtained a substitute loan elsewhere, 
the damages could not have exceeded the 
increased expense of obtaining it. 


DUTY TO MINIMIZE LOSS 


The last-mentioned qualification in- 
volves the general principle of law that 
one-aggrieved by another’s breach of con- 
tract must do all that can reasonably be 
done to minimize the resulting loss. It is 
the foundation of the rule that the general 
measure of damages for breach of con- 
tract to sell commodities, and especially 
staple goods like flour, is the excess of the 
market value of the goods at the agreed 
time and place for delivery above the con- 
tract price; in other wo the increased 
cost of making a substitute purchase. In 
nearly every such case, the market has ad- 
vanced over the agreed price, or the buyer 
would not be complaining. 

In the ordinary case of a claim by the 
seller on account of the buyer’s refusal to 
accept delivery, it is usually found that 
the market has declined, and the measure 
of the seller’s is the excess of the 
contract price above the market value of 
the goods when and where the buyer should 
have accepted delivery; the loss involved 
to the seller in making a resale. 

Circumstances of a particular case may 
call for application of a qualification of 
this rule, as in the case of Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. vs. Brandt, decided by the Kan- 
sas supreme court a few months ago. Un- 
der a contract to deliver wheat on or 
before Sept. 15, the seller announced Sept. 
9 that no delivery would be made. 
buyer immediately bought substitute 
wheat at $1, the prevailing market price. 
By Sept. 15, wheat was down to 82c, but 
the court decided that, under the ar 
facts of the case, the buying mill should 
be permitted to recover its actual loss, and 
not according to the general rule of dam- 
ages above mentioned, saying: 

“The plaintiff, when notified by the de- 
fendant that the wheat would not be de- 
livered, had a right to reduce the damage 
that it would sustain, by going on the mar- 
ket and buying wheat in amount al to 
that the defendant had agreed to and 
collect the difference in price from the 
defendant. The authorities say that this 
should generally be done at the time and 

f delivery. 


place o FY: « e's 

“The to the plaintiff was caused 
by the defendant. . . . He refused to per- 
form his contract, and compelled the 
plaintiff to adopt such measures as he 
deemed best to reduce his losses. The de- 
fendant ought not to be permitted to cast 
on the plaintiff the burden of reducin 
these losses, and then say that the plainti 
could have better reduced the losses by 
purchasing wheat on a different day.” 

In order to entitle a buyer sqprieved by 
the seller’s failure or refusal to make 
agreed delivery to recover on the basis of 
market value, it is not ogg | that he 
make a substitute purchase. But if he 
does make one, and at a price below mar- 
ket value, his must be limited to 
his actual loss—the excess of what he was 
compelled to pay for the substitute goods 
above the p at which the defaultin, 
seller agreed to sell. On the other hand, 
if the buyer pays more to supply himself 
with the than he.could have readily 


obtained them for, he must bear this part 
of the loss, as being self-inflicted. 

Special damages may be recovered by a 
buyer for Pe ebemtge Bayan the seller was 
charged with notice 
ably result from his default. For in- 
stance, the Colorado supreme court de- 
cided in the case of Richner vs. Plateau 
Live Stock Co. that, on breach of a con- 
tract to deliver feed, the seller might be 
held responsible for injury to live stock 
which he knew depen upon delivery 
for proper feeding. 

BUYER REJECTING DELIVERY 


As -already indicated, the measure of 
damages recoverable for a buyer’s refusal 
to carry out a contract to buy flour, or any 
other staple commodity having market 
value, is, as a general rule, the excess of 
the price he agreed to pay above the mar- 
ket value of the at the time and 
place agreed upon for delivery. The Ala- 
bama supreme court’s decision in the case 
of Gwin vs. Hopkinsville Milling Co. af- 
fords one of the most recent applications 
of this rule to the flour trade. 

In making claim under this rule, par- 
ticular care should be taken to submit to 
the court ey upon the controversy 
clear proof of market value of the 
goods; otherwise, recovery may be denied 
for want of a showing of any definite basis 
upon which damages might be assessed. 

For example, not long ago the Arkansas 
supreme court decided that, where a con- 
tract to sell flour provided that, on the 
buyer’s default in accepting delivery, the 

er might sell in the open market and 
hold the defaulting buyer for the excess 
of the contract price over the amount ob- 
tained on such sale, mere proof as to what 
rice the mill resold at did not establish a 
for assessing damages under the con- 
tract; the mill was bound to prove what 
the market value was. S. & S. Flour Mills 
Co. vs. Morrison Milling Co. 

If there be no market for the goods at 
the place agreed upon for delivery under 
the broken contract, the best offer obtain- 
able = rope nd market value at the near- 
est market, plus transportation charges to 
that ‘pelt, antgr tho halen sia hacia.” 

But the general rule for assessing dam- 
ages on the bases of market value and con- 
tract price is subject to exception, espe- 
cially where there is some ial agree- 
ment between the parties having a perti- 
nent bearing. So, the Pennsylvania su- 
preme court lately held that the general 
rule did not apply where it was specially 
agreed that if, at the expiration of the 
period fixed for delivery, no shipping 
orders should be received from the buyer, 
the seller might carry the for the 
buyer’s account, making carrying charges 
therefor. 

It was decided that, under such special 
agreement, the seller was entitled to set 
aside the goods, — them for the buyer, 
and recover the contract price; the 
purchaser, of course, being entitled to a 
delivery of the at any time, upon 
payment of the agreed price, plus interest 
and costs of any proper suit brought. 
American Malting Co. vs. Anthracite 
Brewing Co. 

Nor does the general rule apply to a 
contract for special manufacture Of goods 
to fill a particular order, where the buyer 
repudiates his agreement before the 
manufacture is completed. The rule of 
such cases, as supported by numerous 
— ions, has been stated as fol- 
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“Where the contract is for goods to be 
produced. or manufactured by the seller, 
the measure of damages has been differ- 
ently stated as being the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the cost of 
manufacture and delivery, the difference 
hetween the contract price and the market 
value of the and the profits which 
the seller would have made on the trans- 
action, based upon the difference between 
ri contract price and the cost of produc- 
tion. 

“The theory underlying all of the deci- 
sions, however, is that the seller is entitled 
to such dam as will put him in the 
same position as if he had been permitted 
to complete the contract, which ordinarily 
is the difference between the contract 
price and what it would have cost him to 
furnish the goods; but the proper measure 
of compensation varies according to the 
facts and circumstances of the particular 
case, particularly upon whether or not the 
goods have a market value, whether or not 
they had already been manufactured at 
the time of the buyer’s breach of contract, 
and whether they constitute a part of the 
ordinary commercial product of the sell- 
er’s factory or something to be specially 
made for buyer. 

“If the goods have already been manu- 
factured at the time of the breach, and 
they have a market value, the difference - 
between the contract price and the mar- 
ket value is the proper measure of dam- 
ages; but if the goods have not been manu- 
factured, the proper measure of 
is the difference between the contract 
price’ and the cost of manufacturing 
them, as the seller is entitled to the benefit 
of his contract and to any profit which 
he could make by manufacturing the 
goods at a less cost than the market price, 
and on the other hand is not entitled to 
charge the buyer with a loss which he has 
not sustained, in case the cost of manufac- 
ture would have been greater than such 
price.” 35 Cyc. 594-597. 

The rule of damages just quoted has 
injected into the milling trade some doubt 
as to the rights of a mill to charge a de- 
faulting buyer with decline in the value of 
wheat ught specially to hedge on his 
contract, where manufacture of the flour 
is prevented by his repudiation of his con- 
tract before the wheat is ground. It seems 
to me that on principle, as well as weight 
of judicial authority, the rule may be 
stated as follows: 

If it be mutually understood that the 
mill is to specially n.anufacture flour to 
fill the particular contract, specially buy- 
ing the wheat necessary for that purpose, 
the buyer, on repudiating his contract 
after mill has bought the wheat, but 
ae ene may held liable for 
any ine in the market value of the 
wheat as one of the elements of 
resulting from his breach of contract. 
Under such circumstances, the case is 
brought squarely within the rule that one 
breaking a contract is liable for all dam- 
ages within the contemplation of the par- 
ties at the time of entering into the agree- 
ment. . 

But if there is a mere contract for sale 
of a — quantity of flour, without 
any reference to whether delivery is to be 
made out of general stock on hand or is te 
be the subject of a special purchase of. 
wheat or of special manufacture, the mill is 
not entitled to reimbursement for decline 
in the value of wheat ae on hedging 
account, on the buyer repudiating his con- 
tract before manufacture of the quantity 
of flour called for by his agreement. 

It is, in my judgment, on this question 
of pine pr of the parties at the 
making of con 
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flict in the two court decisions now to be 
mentioned may be lained -away. 
In the case of Erie g Co. vs. Hub- 
. bard rape My b Big sig: baking in Penn- 
sylvania deci t company 
ae properly charged with a decline in the 
market value of wheat bought to fill a 
10,000-bbl flour contract, on Page pr 
the agreement before manufacture of 
the flour. But the following language of 
the opinion shaws that the decision was 
controlled by the fact that the contract 
was made with a view to the necessity of 
the mill buying in wheat specially: 
"At the time the contract was made the 
milling company did not have the flour on 
hand, so that the parties agreed, not upon 
the sale of an article already made, but 
upon the manufacture and sale of an 
article not yet in being. For the breach 
of such a contract it.is apparent that the 
measure of damages generally applied, 
namely, the difference ween the price 
ag u and the market price at the 
time of the breach, may not properly com- 
pensate the manufacturer, and, in that 
event, another measure that will compen- 
sate him should be applied. What the 
measure is to be will depend on the facts 
of the particular case.” 

In the case of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
vs. Bastasch, et al, there was a different 
result, but not necessarily an inconsistent 
decision as to the law oft such cases. In 
that case, the mill was denied the right to 
claim decline in the price of wheat as an 
element of damage recoverable for de- 
fendants’ breach of a contract to buy 
flour, declared in advance of manufac- 
ture. 

The mill relied upon its custom to set 
aside enough wheat to fill a flour order 
received, carrying the same in a hedge 
account, but apparently there was nothing 
to show that this cystom was brought home 
to the buyers, or that they understood 
that any wheat would be set aside or spe- 
cially purchased on account of their flour 
contract. The following language of the 
Oregon supreme court in this case dis- 
tinguishes the facts from those involved 
in the federal case above mentioned: 

“The decline in the price of wheat can- 
not be taken as an element of damages in 
this case, because there is nothing in the 
complaint indicating that any special 
article of merchandise was to be manufac- 
tured by plaintiff for defendants out of 
any particular material to be used for the 
purpose. It is a plain question of a breach 
of an executory contract for the sale of 
personal property at a price specified. 
The measure of damages for a breach of 
such a contract is the difference between 
the contract price and the lesser market 
price of the goods at the time of the 
breach of the contract. . . . 

“For aught that appears in this case, 
plaintiff could have gone into the open 
market and purchased flour to fill its con- 
tract. All questions about the purchase of 
material and the decline in price thereof 
were foreign to the issues framed by the 
pleadings. . . . There was much in the 
testimony to the effect that plaintiffs 
practice was not to manufacture flour to 
fill an order, like the one here involved, 
until it received shipping directions, but 
it also appears that the brand of flour 
specified was one regularly made by the 
plaintiff in the usual course of business 
for indiscriminate sale to whomsoever 
would purchase. . . . 

“The flour in this instance is shown by 
the testimony to be a stable article on the 
market, of an established standard in 
quality, and an agreement like the one in 
question, having as its subject merchan- 
dise of that kind, although yet to be manu- 
factured, under the circumstances dis- 
closed by the testimony, is still only an 
executory contract for the sale of personal 
property.” 

In other words, there was nothing in the 
facts of the case to show that when the 
contract was entered into the buyers were 
apprised of facts from which they could 
have foreseen that the mill would sustain 
loss in excess of the contract price above 
the market value of the flour. And there 
is no better-settled principle of law than 
that, though guilty of breaking a con- 
tract, one is not liable for consequences 
not within the contemplation of the par- 
ties at the making of agreement. 


INJURY TO BUSINESS 


Awards as for loss of profits sustained 
throu of business caused by 


gh suspension 
another’s breach of contract or wrongful 


es 
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a 
act will not be made by the courts where 
the fact of actual loss or the amount there- 
of is left to se or conjecture, 
but such loss be indemnified against 
when established to reasonable certainty. 

This point is illustrated by the decision 
of the Minnesota supreme court in the case 
of Cargill, et al., vs. Thompson, in which 
it was decided that, on breach of a con- 
tract to furnish.water power to run a flour 
mill, loss of profits constituted a proper 
element of recoverable damage. 

Plaintiffs having proved that, during 
the period while the mill was necessarily 
shut down for want of the power defend- 
ant had failed to furnish, as agreed, suffi- 
cient wheat was on hand or could have 
been obtained to keep the mill running, 
and having proved the capacity of the mill, 
and profits obtainable on each barrel, the 
supreme court said: 

“The lessees took the lease, for the pur- 
pose of engaging in the business of manu- 
facturing flour; the power was leased for 
that purpose; and both parties knew that 
if the power were not furnished the busi- 
ness would be suspended or interrupted, 
and the lessees would uently be de- 
prived of such profits as might have been 
made in the business but for the suspen- 
sion or interruption. 

“And the loss of such profits must have 
been in contemplation of both, as the 
probable result of a breach of the cove- 
nant to furnish the power. To bring the 
case within the rule, it was not necessary 
they should have had in mind the amount 
of profits, or the extent of the loss from 
the breach. It was enough that they must 
have contemplated loss of profits as the 
result of the breach. 

“Within the rule stated, the damages 
sought to be récovered must not be remote, 
nor speculative, nor contingent, but direct, 
and shown with certainty to have been 
caused by the breach. An illustration of 
too remote damages would have been fur- 
nished, had plaintiffs claimed that, in con- 
sequence of not receiving the profits on 
their milling business, they lost profits of 
other enterprises, which they might have 
entered on with the profits of their milling 
business. 

“In respect to the profits of the busi- 
ness, their loss might-appear to have been 
due to some other cause than failure to 
supply water to the mill. But, if not due 
to any other cause, their loss was suffi- 
ciently direct. Although the loss is direct, 
the amount must not be left to speculation 
or conjecture, but must be proved with 
reasonable certainty. Absolute certainty, 
however, is not required... . But, 
profits lost being allowed as damages, no 
expenses of keeping and caring for the 
mill could be allowed, except such as were 
made necessary by the mill being idle, and 
as would not have accrued had the mill 
been running.” 

In the case of Todd et al. vs. Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railway Co., the same 
court decided that plaintiffs’ proof was 
insufficient to warrant reimbursement as 
for loss of profits as millers because of 
defendant’s obstruction of a street cross- 
ing leading to plaintiffs’ warehouse. It 
seems that plaintiffs bought wheat there 
for shipment to their mill at a near-b 
station, and that part of the milled prod- 
ucts were returned to the warehouse for 
sale, but that wheat used at the mill was 
also bought at other stations, and that 
part of the output of the mill did not pass 
through the warehouse. The supreme 
court said: 

“The profits of the business, then, would 
depend upon the cost of the wheat, the ex- 
pense of manufacturing, the quality of the 
products, and the price obtained therefor. 
We are of the opinion that the plaintiffs 
failed to make a case for the allowance of 
profits. . . . The supplies of grain for 
their mill were not necessarily or in fact 
obtained altogether from their warehouse 
at Albert Lea. 

“And no attempt was made to show 
what, if any, extra expense was actually 
incurred in supplying the deficiency, if 
any, arising out of the diminution in the 
receipts of grain there. And so, also, as 
to the alle falling off in the sales of 
flour and feed at the warehouse, it does 
not a r that the products were not all 
actually sold, nor that they were not final- 
ly sold at a profit, or what, if any, loss was 
occasioned in the delay or ution of 
sales. 

“It must also be considered that the 
wheat market at any particular warehouse 


must necessarily involve many elements 
of uncertainty; the delivery of wheat de- 
pending upon the price, state of the weath- 
er and roads, competition of other dealers, 
as well as the question of accessibility. 

“We think evidence offered insuffi- 
cient to establish plaintiffs’ loss of profits 
upon the sales of flour and for the non- 
delivery of wheat. . ... The loss of 
profits was not shown with reasonable 
a 

The decision further holds that it was 
error for the trial judge to permit one of 
the op aga to testify that the entire loss 
to their business from the cause com- 
plained of was $6,500; the question of 
amount of loss being one to be ascertained 
by the jury on definite evidence, and not 
by mere conclusion of a witness. 

In the comparatively recent suit of 
Sharpe vs. Southern Railway Co., the 
North Carolina supreme court refused to 
allow plaintiff, a miller, to recover the 
amount of profits lost to him because of 
inability to operate his mill —— the 
railway company’s negligent delay in de- 
livering a cogwheel. Recovery was de- 
nied because it did not appear that the 
railway company had been advised that 
such serious consequence as shutting down 
of the mill would result from the delay in 
delivery. The court said: 

“Profits become a measure of damages 
only when they were within the contem- 
plation of the contracting parties and the 
data of estimation is so definite and cer- 
tain that they can be ascertained reason- 
ably by calculation; in which case the 
party in fault must have notice, either by 
the nature of the contract itself, or by 
explanation of the circumstances at the 
time the contract was made, that such 
damages would ensue from _ non-per- 
formance. 

“It is not alleged in the complaint, nor 
shown by the proof, that plaintiff lost 
any definite and certain profit by the stop- 
ping of the mill. . . . What the profits 
would have been during that interim would 
have depended upon the quantity and 
quality of grain brought to it; regularity 
with which it was brought; convenience 
and caprice of the patrons; price of the 
flour; opportunity of selling, and collect- 
ing the price for the same, and other con- 
tingencies, all of which were uncertain, 
conditional and indeterminate, and failed 
to furnish data upon which a reasonably 
accurate estimate might be made.” 


AGREEING ON DAMAGE 


It is now a common practice in the busi- 
ness world to insert in contracts clauses 
stipulating in advance the measure of 
recovery that shall be allowed in case of 
a breach. These provisions will ordinarily 
be upheld if fair and equitable, and not 
manifestly providing a penalty in excess 
of actual damage sustained. 

This phase of the question is illustrated 
by the recent decision of the Ohio supreme 
court in the case of Sheffield-King Milling 
Co. vs. Domestic Science Baking Co., 
where it was decided that, under a con- 
tract to sell flour to be manufactured in 
the future from wheat yet unpurchased, 
it was proper for the parties to agree as 
follows: 

“If the buyer fails to furnish directions 
for shipment within original contract 
time or prior to the date of expiration of 
extension seller may: . . . (3) Termi- 
nate contract, in which case the following 
is agreed upon as the basis of settlement, 
viz: the actual difference between the 
highest closing price of No. 1 northern 
wheat in Minneapolis on the date of sale 
and date of cancellation, . . . figuring 
four and one-half bushels of wheat for 
every barrel of flour, the buyer to reim- 
burse the seller for carrying the wheat at 
the rate of one cent per bushel per month 
from date of sale to date of cancellation, 
plus two cents per bushel for buying and 
reselling the wheat, and two cents per 
bushel to cover loss of profit, if any, and 
inconvenience to seller resulting from 
failure of buyer to take out flour as per 
contract.” 

And, as has recently been noted in The 
Northwestern Miller, it is now fairly well- 
established law that telegraph companies, 
as to unrepeated interstate messages, may 
limit their liability for mistakes or delays 
in handling them to tolls paid, by impos- 
ing that condition in receiving messages. 
The federal tribunals have declared this 
to be a reasonable practice, but most of 
the state courts have adopted the rule, 
applicable to intrastate business messages, 
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that where a mistake is made in a business 
message which shows on its face that it 
pertains to neganatine for a sale or pur- 
chase, the telegraph company may be 
compelled to respond in damages to fully 
reimburse the aggrieved party against 
loss. 
LIABILITY OF CARRIERS 

As lately decided by the Mississippi 
supreme court, the measure of damages 
usually recoverable against a railway 
company for delaying delivery of goods 
is the excess of their market value at the 
destination, when they should have been 
delivered, above their value at the time 
of actual delivery. To charge the carrier 
with special damages, it must appear that 
notice of circumstances giving rise to them 
was possessed by the railway company 
when the goods were received for trans- 
portation. A. J. Lyon Co. vs. Southern 
Pacific Railway Co, 

Usually damages for discrimination 
against particular shippers are measured 
by the excess of rates charged them over 
those charged the favored persons. But, 
in suing to recover such damages, plaintiff 
must show that the loss actually fell upon 
him, and not his consignee. American 
Hay Co. vs. Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 

Loss of a milling-in-transit privil 
through misrouting of freight may 
recompensed in damages to the extent of 
actual loss. McCullough Grain Co. vs. 
Missouri Pacific Railway Co:, decided by 
Kansas supreme court. 

Where goods are lost to a shipper 
through violation of instructions by a car- 
rier, as by surrendering them to another 
without production of bill of lading drawn 
to the shipper’s order, or where they have 
been wholly or practically destroyed from 
some cause for which the carrier is respon- 
sible, the shipper is entitled to recover the 
full value of the property. . 

But if injury to goods in transit does 
not render them useless or unmarketable, 
the owner may not refuse to receive them 
and hold the carrier for the full value of 
the goods uninjured; he must receive 
them, and claim damages based on the ex- 
tent of injury done. 


MISCELLANEOUS INJURIES 


Broadly stated, damages for libel or 
slander are to be assessed with regard to 
injury to reputation, socially or in a 
business way, business losses, humiliation, 
etc., plus exemplary damages in the case 
of malicious defamation. 

In personal injury cases, the usual ele- 
ments of recoverable damage are physical 
and mental suffering, past, present and 
future, loss of time, impairment of earn- 
ing capacity, and expenses, so far as such 
losses are direct and natural consequences 
of the injury complained of. 





Uruguay’s Corn Acreage 

Uruguay, having made successful ef- 
forts to increase its wheat acreage, has 
turned its attention to corn, and has 
directed officials of the National Inspec- 
tion of Stock Raising and Agriculture to 
give especial attention up to December of 
this year to increasing the corn acreage 
and to improving the seed. 

The official seed commission is instruct- 
ed to use the funds and facilities at its 
disposal to distribute selected seed, and 
the Defensa Agricola (Agricultural De- 
fense) is directed to prepare a publication 
on diseases of corn and the means of com- 
bating them. The sum of $3,103 is appro- 
— for prizes to be awarded at the 

rd National Corn Exhibit, which will 
be held next year. 

The increase in the wheat acreage led to 
a decrease in the area set aside for corn. 
The government considers that, on ac- 
count of the necessity of crop rotation, the 
future success of the wheat crop requires 
an extensive corn area. 

Corn is a later crop than wheat, and is 
sown principally from the middle of Sep- 
tember to middle of December. The 
latest figures available show 787,030 acres 
under corn in Uruguay in 1914-15 and 
696,820 in 1915-16. The 1914-15 corn crop 
was 11,381,686 bus, while the 1915-16 crop 
yielded but 4,603,826. 





Samples of wheat and linseed arrived 
at the Rosario, Argentina, Bolsa de Com- 
ercio from different zones of the province 
of Santa Fe, says the Review of the River 
Plate, and these samples demonstrate the 
excellent quality of the cereals. Specific 
weight is also said to be very satisfactory. 
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‘— divorce. The 


t Peg 
is’ Fetchit it took so much 
paper while he’s in jail that 


“You jest naturally got to feel so 
h 8 fightin’ 


Pail 

a Mh first thing he knowed he'd sent 
x —+ ds ment of his ‘one per cent on 
7 i| wheat ground enter column 
R 2 _ four,’ reported the ages and di- 
finensions of the seven little 
1:C¢ 
—— first Mis’ Green made when she got her 


for violatin’ the espionage statue, an’ Mis’ Green told 


to turn the haw¢s loose an’ give 'em the run of the timber.” 


for Peg-leg Green, who 
Struck,” said Old Dad Fetchit, 
of the Fish River Roller Mills. 
“Peg got so snarled up makin’ 
out guv’ment reports that the 


the achool committee a state- 


Pegs to the National Defense 
ouncil, an’ filled out M. D. 
with a copy of the charges the 


other day the sheriff come an’ 


money to keep him in figgerin’ 
she allowed she'd likely have 


‘ proper course 0: 











LOYALTY 


If there be one human quality more 
needed than any other of the great vir- 
tues, at this time, it is loyalty, defined 
by Webster as “Faithful to law; true to 
any person to whom one owes fidelity; 
faithful to a cause or principle.” 

Loyalty in the abstract is compara- 
tively easy; any one can declare his ad- 
herence to certain forms and principles, 
and thus satisfy himself that is ful- 
filling requirements, reserving the right 
to refuse to conform to specific regula- 
tions if they do not suit his individual 
views. This is surface loyalty, and has 
neither value nor significance. 

True loyalty implies steadfastness and 
a complete willingness to subordinate the 
opinions and even the interests of the in- 
dividual to the good of the common cause. 
It excludes narrow-minded jealousy and 
sectional distrust as unworthy of consid- 
eration; substituting faith, confidence and 
good will for hostile criticism and malin- 
gering; playing the game, whatever it may 
be, earnestly, wane A and with unques- 
tioning alacrity; keeping in view, always, 
the great cause to be served, and forget- 
ting the petty obstacles, the little preju- 
dices, and the personal piques which are 
in the way of its accomplishment. 

It is very difficult for small-minded men 
to be loyal and steadfast. They are not 
able to take a wide view of es A ren 
situation; invariably their individual in- 
terests loom too large to enable them to 
see beyond them, or to realize that they 
themselves are, in the end, best served 
when the interests of the whole are bene- 
fited. They are so keenly sensitive to 
inything that appears to be to their own 
disadvantage, that they are ever on the 
ilert to discern, in every move made for 
‘he common good, an attack upon them- 
-clves, and before they have fairly under- 
‘ood what is required of them, their so- 
called loyalty evaporates—it cannot stand 
ihe test—and they are out in revolt, pro- 
testing and clamoring vigorously against 
rcquirements, loudly claiming injustice 
ind ready to go to any lengths to. create 
confusion and disorganization if, thereby, 
air rigs shallow purpose can be accom- 
plished. 

The Food Administrator has given the 
milling industry self-control and self- 
government, on the supposition and the 
assurance that it was capable of self- 
control and self-government, and that it 
could, and would, co-operate in carrying 
out such rules and ations as might 
be imposed upon it for the of the 
country in this time of national emer- 
gency. 

_ By authority of the Food Administra- 
tion, a nag Division has been created, 
consisting of representatives, practical 
and experienced millers, from each dis- 





trict of the whole -milling field. 


in which the Milling 


States overwhelmingly indorses it. 


There are not lacking in this trade, as 
in all others, a small number of mischief- 
makers and chronic trouble-breeders who 
find their occupation in back-biting and 
the creation of sectional. and class jeal- 
ousies; they are the enemies to trade co- 


operation, and in every effort that has 
ever been made for the common welfare 


of the industry, they -have sought to 
spread dissension and create demoraliza- 


tion, their favorite method being to start 
a backfire at home for the purpose of dis- 
crediting those at the front who were 
striving to do the service for the trade 
whith they had undertaken. 

By industriously working upon the 
prejudices and jealousies of those who 
would listen to it, this element has often 
succeeded in creating dissension more or 
less disturbing to the organized forces of 
the trade, although never once has it suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing its object. Its 
abilities are exclusively destructive, not 
constructive, and in the wider grasp of 
affairs necessary to the administration of 
the ranged yO rcesmmgpe, fe it inevitably col- 
lapses and becomes merely an unpleasant 
incident, having no effect whatever on the 
course of the industry, which is too broad- 
minded to be influenced by its shallow 
propaganda. 

This element has recently sought to di- 
vide the milling trade by creating an 
issue between the small miller and the 
large miller which does not exist and has 
no reason for existence. If there is any- 
thing in the recent rulings of the Milling 
Division which works to the disadvantage 
of the smaller miller, as alleged, there is 
a proper method of procedure which is 
entirely consistent with loyalty, not only 
to the United States government, but to 
the milling industry. 

It is to bring the matter before the 
Milling Division, the duly constituted au- 
thority, state the case, and secure a de- 
cision. Undoubtedly, if this were done, 
any disadvantage that really existed 
would be promptly rectified, as far as is 
consistent with the welfare of the people 
of the United States and their allies, 
which is and must remain the first con- 
sideration of the Food Administration. 
To follow this course would, however, be 
a tacit acknowledgment and recognition 


It was 
rightly assumed that these representatives 
were competent to adjust and fairly settle 
any question that might come up which 
concerned milling problems and processes. 
None can deny the just and fair spirit 
ivision has thus far . 
performed its great task, nor the splendid 
success which has attended its disinterest- 
ed efforts. The Food Administration has 
expressed its satisfaction, and the vast 
majority of the millers of the United 


of the authority of the Milling Division, 
duly autho and appointed by the 
Food Administrator, and a op of this 
reactionary element is decidedly averse to 
such recognition, having, from the begin- 
ning, endeavored to block and interfere 
with the work of the Milling: Division as 
far as it dared. 

The Northwestern Miller does not de- 
sire, unless it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary, to discriminate closely between the 
loyal and trustworthy members of the 
milling industry and those who, in senti- 
ment if not in deeds, are distinctly pro- 
German, Nevertheless, it will not hesitate 
to do so, if attempts to block the due and 
the Food Administra- 
tion in its handling of the milling indus- 
try are persisted in to the extent of em- 
barrassing the work of the Milling Di- 
vision or in any way discrediting it. 

At present it will only go so far as to 
state its conviction that, included in this 
trouble-breeding, backfire-building ele- 
ment of which it speaks, are some whose 
loyalty to the government and the cause 
which it supports is worse than doubtful, 
who will, if they dare, go as far as pos- 
sible to disorganize and disrupt the Food 
Administration’s programme for the co- 
operative handling of the milling indus- 
try, and who place self-interest and indi- 
vidual profit above the welfare of the 
country and its allies. 

A most timely and proper answer to 
the copperhead spirit of this small ele- 
ment in the milling trade is the splendid 
and inspiring meeting of millers held in 
Kansas City on December 27, attended 
by nearly two hundred members of the 
southwestern milling industry, at which 
the Food Administration and its Milling 
Division were enthusiastically indorsed, 
and those present pledged themselves not 
only faithfully to conform to the recently 
promulgated regulations, but, if neces- 
sary, to go still further and make still 
greater sacrifices for the good of the 
cause. 

There is but one test of a miller’s loy- 
alty during this war. It is not found in 
verbal protestations, in meaningless as- 
surances, or even in subscriptions to the 
Liberty loan or contributions to the Red 
Cross and the Y.M.C.A. It lies in his 
willingness to follow the requirements of 
the Food Administration as promulgated 
through its Milling Division, not with 
complaints or protests, but cheerfully, 
promptly and gladly, realizing that obedi- 
ence is the duty of a soldier, and that 
every miller who follows the command 


‘of the Food Administrator is an indus- 


trial soldier fighting first for his country 
and last for himself. 





THE FUTURE OF THE FLOUR SALESMAN 


There is a demand for all the wheat 
flour that can be manufactured, and for 
more. Under present conditions it does 
not require salesmanship to sell flour; it 
sells itself. Assuming that this situation 
is to continue during the present crop 
year, it would appear that the occupation 
of the flour salesman is temporarily gone. 
The question arises, therefore, should the 
sales force of a mill be discharged and its 
members be turned adrift to seek other 
positions, or should it be retained under 
salary, pending a return to normal condi- 
tions, that is, the end of the war? 

It is a very vital and important question 
to the salesman himself. Perhaps, since 
this is a war for humanity, it is right to 
give the purely human side of the ques- 
tion precedence. The Northwestern Miller 
believes that this is justly and properly the 
first consideration. Does the benefit to the 
consumer, accomplished by a reduction in 
the price of flour through the abolition of 
the salesman, justify taking his occupation 
away from him and placing him, theoreti- 
cally, if not actually, in a position where 
he cannot make a living for himself and 
those dependent upon him? 

It is all very well to say that the flour 
salesman can find something ‘else to do, 
something more useful to his country, but 
one has no right to assume that this is 
true. Perhaps -he can and perhaps he 
cannot. If he is of the draft age and 
physically fit, the fact that he is a flour 
salesman does not exempt him from serv- 
ice, and it is fair to assume that he either 
has already been called, or will be called in 
due time. -This takes care of the flour 
salesmen who can find opportunity in the 
line of military duty. 

In other lines, positions which a sales- 
man can fill are not easy to find these 
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days; establishments are very cautious 

about employing new men, not knowing 

how the war is going to affect them; many 

of the best flour salesmen are no longer 

young. They have spent many years in 

selling flour, they understand that busi- 

ness only and could not readily learn an-. 
other branch of salesmanship. Other 
lines, similar to flour, find themselves in a ° 
like position; there is a greater demand 

for the goods than there is a supply of 

them; they, too, sell themselves. 

It is fair to assume, therefore, that, if 
the millers were to discharge their sales- 
men, the majority of them would find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to find new 
positions; at least they would be without 
occupation -and, consequently, without in- 
come, for a considerable length of time. 
Unquestionably they would suffer mate- 
rial loss and hardship, and this would be 
especially hard to bear because it would 
be brought about through no fault of their 
own; if flour requires no salesman, the 
best, most capable, most industrious and 
faithful is on a par with the most careless 
and untrustworthy; neither is needed. 

It must be admitted that the elimination 
of the salesman would accomplish a very 
considerable reduction in the cost of mak- 
ing a barrel of flour, perhaps fifteen or 
twenty cents. Certain officials in Wash- 
ington are exceedingly zealous in seeking 
to reduce this cost price; with some of 
them it has evidently become a bit of a 
mania, 

They are not thinking much about the 
future of the milling trade, but they are 
deeply concerned about the present of the 
flour market. What is a ruined, demoral- 
ized and discredited industry, whose 
brands are totally forgotten by the con- 
sumer, if it can be shown that a few cents 
have been saved in the production of a 
commodity already relatively the cheapest 
item on the household list of necessities; 
so cheap that inferior substitutes actually 
cost more; so cheap that people can afford 
to buy it for hoarding purposes? 

It is not likely that such zealous officials 
will refrain from recommending that all 
salesmen be discharged in order to reduce 
the cost of flour. If the consumer is to be 
served at all costs, a ruthless elimination 
of this item of so-called unnecessary ex- 
pense is inevitable. : 

“After us the’ deluge!” If we are to 
assume that this war is to continue indefi- 
nitely, also that the condition on next 
year’s crop is to be similar to this, then a 
ruthless policy of lowering expenses to an 
irreducible minimum by the rigid elimina- 
tion of salesmen, and probably other items 
to be found later by industrious officials, is 
not only defensible, but it is absolutely 
essential. The countrv must prepare itself 
to operate its industries on a strictly rudi- 
mentary basis which, in the matter of cost, 
will include no item not justified by imme- 
diate necessity—the day by day require- 
ments. There need be no consideration of 
the future, for there is to be no future 
worth living for. 

If, on the other hand, we are to take a 
more reasonable and what certainly seems 
a more probable view of the outlook, that 
within a year or two the war will be over, 
and that next season it is possible there 
will be a very large crop of wheat grown 
and no necessity for discouraging its con- 

sumption; if we are to deal with stag 
conditions as an emergency not likely to 
exist much longer than six or seven 
months; furthermore, if we consider that 
the prime object of the present time is not 
so much to reduce the price as to reduce 
the consumption of wheat flour,—then, as 
a sane measure of the future welfare of 
the country, some attempt must be made, 
even if it involves a certain immediate ex- 


‘penditure, to preserve the integrity of an 


industry so that, when normal conditions 
are restored, it may proceed on its course 
without its members and those connected 
with it having suffered irretrievable dam- 
age—either individually or collectively— 
during the interim when, necessarily, nat- 
ural laws of supply and demand and the 
regular processes of competition in trade 
are suspended for the common welfare. 

Such a reasonable view ef the future 
would contemplate as necessary and de- 
sirable the retention, in a moderate degree 
and a sound state of preservation, of the 
ordinary machinery used under normal 
conditions to promote and encourage 
trade. When a plant finds it unnecessary 
for the time being to use its auxiliary 
power, it does not scrap the temporarily 
idle engine. 
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In this sound policy of operating the 
mills under pressure of emergency, there 
is, of course, no room for extravagance 
created merely to increase costs. This 
should be strictly prohibited, but the other 
extreme of unwise and shortsighted parsi- 
mony is equally objectionable. New and 
unnecessary salesmen should not be en- 
gaged, but those already employed should 
be retained and no hardship inflicted upon 
them because they are temporarily not 
required actually to sell flour. They are 
essential to the normal operation of the 
industry. 

Salesmen can be very usefully employed 
during this interim in many ways; some of 
them may perhaps be temporarily trans- 
ferred to positions in the mill office to take 
the place of employees who have gone into 


military service; others can visit the buy- . 


ing trade and perform a valuable office in 
enlightening customers as to the policy of 
the mill, the necessity for using substitutes 
and the best way to discourage hoarding 
among consumers and to co-operate with 
the Food Administration; many can intro- 
duce and sell flour made from other 
cereals than wheat, if such is made by their 
mills, while all can contribute materially 
by their advice and counsel in aiding the 
customer to meet requirements. The sell- 
ing organization of a modern flour mill is 
not easy to perfect, and it is too valuable 
to be dissipated merely because it is tem- 
porarily not essential to existing condi- 
tions. 

The policy of the millers generally is 
to retain their selling force, not neces- 
sarily at its maximum, but at least in its 
essential and ordinary efficiency. They 
will not eliminate it unless ordered to do 
so. They are not, however, entirely in con- 
trol of their own business, but subject to 
rules and regulations imposed upon them, 
by which they have agreed to abide. 

The Northwestern Miller sincerely 
hopes that the elimination of the flour 
salesman is not contemplated by the some- 
what “hair-trigger minded” in Washing- 
ton. The continued employment of the 
flour salesman is a very vital matter, not 
only to the man himself but to the future 
of the entire milling trade. Therefore 
The Northwestern Miller reverts to it, in 
the hope that no precipitate and ill-consid- 
ered suggestions on this item of cost will 
suddenly be advanced by some zealous 
Washington official. 
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DAMAGE IN ARGENTINA 


Severe Frosts Injure Wheat in Several Prov- 
* inces—Offset by Heavy Rains to Large 

Extent—Spain and Holland Seek Grain 

Buenos Ames, Nov. 19.—Some damage 
has been caused to the ripening wheat, 
oats and linseed by severe frosts which 
occurred during: the last 10 days in the 
province of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe and 
Entre Rios. Considerable alarm was at 
first expressed. 

It appears, however, that the good rains 
which fell over practically all of the cereal 
zone immediately after these frosts have, 
to a great extent, neutralized the damage. 
Early sown corn in the province of Buenos 
Aires suffered a good deal by these late 
frosts. 

The Spanish ambassador and the Dutch 
minister both had interviews Nov. 12 with 
the minister of foreign affairs concerning 
wheat requirements of their respective 
governments. The Spanish government 
wishes to acquire 300,000 tons of new 
wheat, and the Dutch government 500,000. 

The diplomats were informed that there 
would be no difficulty in the way of releas- 
ing these quantities, provided some last 
moment disaster did not occur to endanger 
the home stock, and provided export prices 
did not fall below a certain (unspecified) 
point. This indicates that the government 
intends to hold out for a minimum export 
price of wheat. . 

Weather conditions are at present very 
favorable. Harvesting will commence in 
some parts of the northern zone in a 
week’s time, and should be fairly general 
in about a month. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF EXPORTS 


The following extracts are taken from 
a report presented this week to the min- 
istry of finance by the director-general of 
statistics: 

“The agricultural produce exported in 
the first nine months of this year registers 
a decrease in value of $41,200,000 gold, in 
comparison with the same period of 1916. 
The quantity of wheat exported this year 
has been 824,698 tons, against 1,756,159 in 
the like period of last year. Applying to 
both periods the prices ruling in 1916, the 
falling off this year would represent $34,- 
700,000 gold. Increased prices have made 
up to a great extent for the decrease in 





quantity, the difference in values between 
the two periods being only $11,967,000 
gold (less, in 1917). Prices were $37.27 
gold per ton in 1916, and $64.86 in 1917. 

“Flour exports this year have totaled 
79,722 tons, against 124,868 in the same 
nine months of 1916. The value of this 
year’s flour exports has exceeded that of 
the same period of 1916 by $1,192,000 Py 
($9,268,000 gold and $8,076,785 gold). 
Prices were: 1916, $64.68 gold per ton; in 
1917, $116.27, 

“The rise in the prices of corn has com- 
agg in part, for the difference shown 

y the smaller exportation (less by 1,161,- 
000 tons), the total value being less than 
that of the export of that cereal in 1916 
hy only $6,000,000 gold. Prices were: 1916, 
$21.01 gold per ton; in 1917, $45.97. 

The loss of the last linseed harvest re- 
duced exports in the first nine months of 
this year to 89,500 tons, against 560,000 in 
1916. The total value is $21,400,000 gold 
less than last year, this year’s value having 
amounted only to $8,800,000. Higher 

rices have produced a compensation of 

000,000, as the prices current in 1916 
would only have represented a value of 
$4,800,000. Prices were: in 1916, $54.04 
gold per ton; in 1917, $99.20. 

“Exports of oats were less by 427,000 
tons (672,000 tons in 1916 and 245,000 in 
1917), and the value was less by $3,800,- 
000 gold. Prices were $20.59 gold per ton 
in 1916, and $40.65 in 1917.” 


SOME RECENT GRAIN PRICES 


The following are grain market prices 
of Nov. 16 and Nov. 15 (in $ m/n. per 100 
kilos) : 


Darsena— Nov. 16 Nov. 15 
Wheat, bariletta .............- 17.50 18.50 
Wheat, “pan” (bread)........ 17.30 18.20 
Oats, Bahia Blanca (47 kilos). 5.30 5.30 
Geyte, TIGOOE 6 ibis ccedcctccse weese 5.30 
TAMBOR occ cesvc ces tawseceses 18.80 19.00 
COP  cavicscccvccceccuecicsese 8.30 8.20 

Rosario— 

WrOOt, MO. 2 ocecGescsccccces 17.50 17.50 
TARROOE voc pic ce scvcccccctsces cbeee 18.50 
COUR (MAW) 5 corcccccccdsvede 7.90 7.90 


Reports which I have reason to believe 
well-founded are current that an allied 
wheat-buying commission will shortly 
appear in Buenos Aires. I learn that sev- 
eral steamers, two of them Japanese, 
have arrived at Bahia Blanca to load 
wheat for Italy. 

W. J. Lames. 
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New Concrete Grain Elevator of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. at Erie, Pa. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the fast two weeks, 


with comparisons, in bbls: Dec. 30 Jan. 1 
Dec. 29 Dec. 22 1916 1916 








Minneapolis ....271,270 383,225 187,425 356,150 
Duluth-Superior 16,600 22,915 9,550 25,420 
Milwaukee ..... 4,000 6,000 7,560 9,200 

Totals ....... 291,870 412,140 204,635 390,770 
Outside mills*..130,195 ...... 79,296 ....+. 

Ag’gate sprg.422,065 .....; 283,830 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 35,300 35,400 29,000 28,600 
St. Louist ..... 44,500 45,700 37,500 37,400 
Buffalo ........ 124,700 156,500 938,200 161,050 
MOGROSEP 2060s in tec nd) vee ene 8,200 13,800 
Chicago ....... 25,250 25,750 21,520 22,600 
Kansas City.... 64,800 77,500 64,200 62,300 
Kansas Cityt...276,400 276,400 ...... 196,300 
ri . eee 38,300 48,000 20,900 365,250 
Toledof ....... 60,980 74,590 66,165 76,515 
Nashville** .... 88,485 101,945 76,810 61,520 
Portland, Oreg.. 24,805 28,695 ...... ..«++. 
Seattle” ........ 23,540 438,595 24,240 27,895 
Tacoma ....... 30,765 52,090 25,755 35,640 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Dec. 30 Jan. 1 
Dec. 29 Dec. 23 1916 1916 

3 4 





Minneapolis ...... 5 7 36 79 
Duluth-Superior .. 46 64 27 71 
Outside mills* .... 50 80 33 74 

Average spring.. 51 76 32 77 
Milwaukee 33 50 63 38 
St. Louis 70 71 70 
St. Louist ........ 59 62 62 
Buffalo ....... as 94 56 97 
Rochester ........ .. as 48 68 
CRICABO ..rcccecee 95 76 84 
Kansas City ...... 77 94 76 87 
Kansas City? ..... 95 94 oe 74 
Toledo ......++4+. 80 100 44 74 
Toledof .......++. 75 93 59 70 
Nashville** ....... 62 64 64 60 
Portland, Oregon.. 75 70 se ee 
Seattle ........... 50 90 59 68 
TROOTR cectsccces 53 91 45 63 

DOOR. sich svcnce 65 80 50 75 
Minnesota-Dakotas 51 76 32 77 
Other states"...... 69 81 55 74 


Flour output for week ending Dec. 29 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 15 per 
cent compared with week ending Dec. 22. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, iIn- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





Big New Elevator at Erie 

As a result of speed in construction, the 
new steel and concrete grain elevator of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Erie, Pa., 
has been finished and placed in full opera- 
tion, in time to render-material assistance 
in handling down the Lakes the final grain 
shipments from the Northwest, before the 
closing of navigation. 

The new elevator replaces the old wood- 
en plant which was destroyed by fire. The 
rapid completion was accomplished in the 
face of the greatest difficulties in obtain- 
ing materials and labor. 

Opening the new elevator gives the 
Pennsylvania Railroad again two routes 
available for transporting grain: via the 
Great Lakes, to -the eastern markets for 
home consumption, or for export from 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. The comple- 
tion of the elevator was regarded as a war 
emergency measure, in view of the urgent 
necessity of sending to the seaboard all 
the western grain possible before ice shut 
off the Lake route for the winter. The 
first cargo handled consisted of 101,000 
bus wheat from the steamer John Owen. 

The new elevator comprises 30 re- 
enforced circular tanks, 18 interstice tanks 
and 22 side and pocket bins, having a total 
capacity of 1,156,400 bus. On the scale 
floors are two 2,000-bu standard hopper 
scales, each having a garner of 2,200 bus 
capacity. The elevator has trackage for 
more than 150 cars, and has facilities for 
unloading grain from a ship at the rate 
of 25,000 bus per hour. The plant is com- 
plete and modern in all respects. 





The exports of rice from Brazil have 
increased enormously in recent years. A 
consular report states that they were 
cage | nothing in former years, but 
during the first six months of 1917 
amounted. to more than 20,000,000 kilos 
(about 45,000,000 Ibs) ; corn, same period, 
10,600 tons. 
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January 2, 1918 ‘ 
WILL MOVE FOOD FREIGHT 


Government, in Control of Railways, Seeks 
Certain Roads and Terminals Clear for 
That Purpose, and fer Coal - 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan, 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—With all of the railroads of 
the United States under federal control 
and direction, great things may be expect- 
ed for the expedition of shipments of nec- 
essary products. 

Secretary McAdoo, of the Treasury de- 
partment, who has been named to. direct 
the railroads, has called to his assistance a 
group of railway heads, and together they 
are working out ways and means by which 
certain roads and terminals may kept 
clear for the shipment of coal and food 
in particular to care for the needs of the 
American people, and ammunition and 
other war products for the conduct of the 
war. 

ECONOMIZE ON PASSENGER TRAINS 


To expedite freight shipments there will 
be a reduction in the number of passenger 
trains, and all unnecessary cars in the 
passenger traffic will be discontinued. 

The President took over the railroads at 
an opportune time, just as the severe 
weather of winter was settling down on 
the country and when, in years gone by, 
there have been great traffic jams due to 
snow and cold. 

As soon as eg a reassembles, it is 
believed that the legislation rey to 
perfect all arrangements for the federal 
administration of the roads will be prompt- 
ly enacted, following the lines of recom- 
mendations which it is expected the Presi- 
dent will make in a special message on the 
subject. 





Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 


FRED S. FREUND DIES 


Operation for Appendicitis Has Fatal Result 
—Was Treasurer of National Organiza- 
tion of Baking Industry 

St. Louis, Mo., ec, 31.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Fred S. Freund, treasurer of the 
National Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, treasurer and vice-president of 
the American Bakery Co., St. Louis, died 
Dec. 30. He was operated on for appen- 
dicitis Dec. 26 and pneumonia develope. 
He was 60 years of age. He is survived by 
his wife, two sons and a married daughter. 

Perer Deruen. 


Coal Holds Back Big Fleet 

Arrival of the new year saw 100 steam- 
ships aggregating more than 1,000,000 
tons gross being held in New York harbor 
through lack of coal, and the number is 
increasing daily. A report of the situa- 
tion in the New York Times stated that 
every pier in the East and North rivers 
was occupied, and the vessels had to 
anchor either in the lower bay or up the 
North River until there was room. 

Of detained steamships 22 were owned 
by a French company and had been wait- 
ing for coal since Nov. 24. Fifteen steam- 
ships, ranging from 8,000 to 50,000 gross 
tons, were owned by an Anglo-American 
corporation, and eight others by a British 
steamship company. The other vessels were 
freighters belonging to Ameriean, French, 
Italian, and British companies, and a few 
steamships operated by the Shipping 
Board in carrying supplies to France, 














Reports on Russian Crops 

A_semi-official Russian journal, the 
Trade and Industrial Gazette, has report- 
ed on this year’s crops as follows, accord- 
ing to a telegram to the Corn Trade 
News! 

The crops are generally under average. 
Winter wheat is generally average. The 
crops of wheat are good in parts of the 
southwest, Little Russia, northern Cau- 
casia, and in some districts of the central 
governments; they are unsatisfactory in 
the middle Volga and partly in the Don 
territory. Rye is generally under av- 
erage; it is partly in the south, 
Little Russia, and in the northeast. 

Spring crops are unsatisfactory, and 
partly bad in the middle Volga and trans- 
Volga region, and in parts of central Rus- 
sia; in parts of the south and southwest, 
and in the northwest the crops are good. 
Spring wheat and oats are unsatisfactory. 
Barley is under average. The quality of 
the crops is generally satisfactory. Si- 
berian crops are quite satisfactory. 

The Times Odessa correspondent re- 
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ports that the southern harvest is fully 
up to the average, and confirms an in- 
crease of supplies as the result of the 
action of the government in doubling 
maximum prices. In northern Russia the 


food situation is still critical, mainly’ 


owing to transport difficulties. The latest 
semi-official report quite agrees with re- 
cent unofficial advices that the harvest 
was under average. 





WHEAT GAINS IN FRANCE 


Winter Crop, Early Sown, Has Been Making 
Good Progress, but Entire Situation Not 
So Satisfactory—Fertilizer Lack 


A letter from the firm of A. Ravaud, 
dated Paris, Dec. 13, gives the following in- 
formation concerning conditions: 

Owing to the very mild weather we have 
had so far, early sown winter wheat has 
been progressing very rapidly, and a cold 
and dry temperature would now be wel- 
comed. 

The ministry of agriculture issued some 
days ago a note concerning the crop situ- 
ation on Nov. 1. The average conditions 
are given as follows (100 indicates very 
good, 80 good, 60 fairly good, 50 passable) : 

Winter wheat, 65; meteil, 73; rye, 70; 
winter barley, 70; winter oats, 68; corn, 72. 

This official report stated also that the 
month of October was too rainy, and that 
the autumn sowings had been somewhat 
hindered; but the area sown is considered 
as increased. During November, weather 
was more favorable and fieldwork for 
winter sowings is now finished. 

Last spring the area sown with Mani- 
toba gave a very satisfactory result. The 
effort of the government will tend to in- 
crease the spring sowings, and it is hoped 
that it will be possible to give the necessary 
permissions, in the spring, to mobilize 
farmers. 

Unfortunately the whole situation is not 
very satisfactory and, notwithstanding all 
efforts and the good will of everybody, it 
seems quite sure that the next crop again 
will be much below the average, especially 
owing to the difficulty to get the necessary 
fertilizer supply. 

The government has issued a new order 
concerning the consumption of bread, and 
we shall have a bread card from Jan. 1, 
with the following conditions: 

Manual workers, farm hands and need- 
ful people: men over 16 years, 600 grams 
(21 ozs) daily; women over 16 years, 500 
grams (171% ozs). Home workers and 
people with a small income: men over 16 
years, 400 grams (14 ozs); women over 16 
years, 300 grams (101% ozs). Everybody 
not included in the above: 200 grams (7 
ozs). 

From Jan. 1, pastry cannot be served in 
restaurants or tearooms, and it is prohib- 
ited to make pastry with wheat, rice, corn, 
tye, barley or oats flour. ° 

The maximum prices for the last crop 
have been fixed as follows: wheat, 50 
francs per 100 kilos, taken at the farm; 
barley, 42; corn, 42; rye, 42; buckwheat, 
42; meteil, 45; oats, 42. 

Very likely the maximum price for the 
next crop (1917-18) will be 60 francs, in 
order to stimulate farming. 

Oats are very scarce and difficult to find, 
the army requirements being enormous. 
The whole trade in home cereals, as well 
as from abroad, is in the hands of the 
government and managed by the Service 
du Ravitaillement. 








Wheatfields Out of Danger 
Totepvo, Onto, Jan. 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—It snowed all day New Year’s. 
There was some drifting, but wheatfields 
are now probably amply protected. 





SATURDAY’S MAIL REPORT 


It is difficult to say anything very defi- 
nite about the condition of wheat in the 

round, because little is or can be known. 
The heavy fall of snow earlier in the 
month has entirely disappeared. Colder 
weather is at hand, and the wheatfields 
are ee oa and unprotected. There is 
a possibility of danger in this condition. 
The O) 


Ohio December report made the 
wheat condition 84, against 85 the previ- 
ous month, 86 a year ago and last 


June. The amount of the 1917 crop sold 
as soon as threshed was given as 47 per 
cent, against 46 a year ago. 

The inferior condition of the crop, as 
indicated, is due to continued dry weather 


at time of seeding. If anything, the root 
growth somewhat lacks vigor and the 
plant had not advanced as far as usual 
with the coming of winter. There was 
some delayed seeding, on account of the 
late corn crop. Plenty of snow and favor- 
able spring weather would go far toward 
offsetting a bad start. Conditions are 
similar all through the Central West. 
W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





HOOVER ON NEW YEAR 


Feod Administrator Offers Suggestions, in 
View of the World War Conditions, as 
to How to Live During 1918 


Wasurinoton, D. C., Jan. 1—(Special 
Telegram)—Herbert Hoover, United 
States Food Administrator, offers these 
suggestions for the new year: 

“Go back to the simple life. Be content- 
ed with simple food, simple pleasures, sim- 
ple clothes. Work hard, pray hard, play 
hard. Work, eat, recreate and sleep> Do 
it all courageously. We have a victory to 
win.” 





Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


Wheatless Day Made Legal 

Kawnsas Crry, Mo., Dec. 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—The city commissioners of 
Oklahoma last week legalized wheatless 
and meatless days by city ordinance. 

The ordinance defines the serving or 
eating of meat on Tuesday and the serving 
and eating of wheat on Wednesday as an 
act of sedition. Exception is made only in 
the case of an invalid, on orders of a 
physician. 





R. E. Srerurne. 


Issues Flour Sales Order 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31..-(Special 
Telegram)—Walter Pinnes, of Wichita, 
food administrator for the state of Kan- 
sas, issued an order Saturday, effective at 
once, prohibiting the sale of flour in other 
than 24- and 48-lb packagts in cities of the 
state, and requiring dealers to refuse to 
sell flour in large quantity to any person 
not known to them. 

In country districts flour may be sold in 
98-lb sacks, but sales to strangers are not 
permitted. R. E. Srerurne. 








Bread Further Restricted 
Closer food restrictions having become 
necessary in France, new rationing orders 
have been issued, says a cable from Paris. 
The basic principle of the new ration- 
ing is that none except agriculturists con- 
suming their own crops may have a great- 
er ration than the soldiers at the front. 
Individual bread cards will be established 
for towns of more than 20,000 population, 
and the state requisitions all cereals. 
Bread will continue to be sold by 
weight, but the form and ph ge may 
vary. Fancy bread may be sold by the 
piece, but it must be made of the same 
flour as the ordinary article, and differ 
only in form and the manner of baking. 
astry shops will continue to close dur- 
ing two days of each week, and must not 
use bread flour. Pastry cooks and confec- 
tioners are forbidden to seil anything for 
consumption in their shops, and bakers 
are forbidden to bake or sell pastry. 
Hotels, restaurants, tea houses and sim- 
ilar establishments are forbidden to make 
or sell pastries or cakes. Restaurants 
where meals cost more than four francs 
each must not serve a customer with more 
than 100 grams of bread, about one-fifth 
of a pound, at each meal. The cheaper 
restaurants may serve 300 grams. 


i 
Argentina Turns to Barley 

Argentina is paying attention to bright- 
er prospects for barley, according to 
figures in a recent issue of the Review’ 
of the River Plate, which states that the 
estimated area sown to barley in the zone 
of the Buenos Aires: Western Railway 
this crop year is 16,067 hectares (40,000 
acres), against nothing at all last season. 

In the same zone the area under wheat 
is estimated at 1,528,790 hectares, against 
1,273,000 last season and 1,300,000 in 
1915-16; area under oats estimated at 
340,000 hectares, 297,119 last sea- 
son; linseed, -48, hectares, against 96,- 
747. 


The date of the midwinter convention 
of the Indiana Association of Master 
Bakers, which was to have been held in 
—- Jan. 8, has been changed to 

an. 15, 
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WORLD GRAIN CROP LESS 


International Institute of Rome Shows Loss 
of Nearly 4 Per Cent in Total Wheat, 
Russia and Central Powers Excepted 


There is a loss in the world wheat cro 
for 1917 of 3.9 per cent, compared with 
1916, according to statistics compiled by’ 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome, Italy, and telegraphed to the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton. 

The Institute’s wheat total for 1917 does 
not include production in Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria, on 
account of the war. With the exception 
of these countries, the world total is an- 
nounced to be 1,864,000 bus. 

The preliminary estimate of the Central 
Statistical Committee of the wheat crop 
of 71 governments of European and Asi- 
atic Russia for 1916 was 595,419,000 bus. 
The most recent reports from Russia in- 
dicate a shrinkage in the crop this year. 
The Austrian wheat crop of 1913 was 
2,997,000 bus; Germany, 1913, 141,676,000; 
average total wheat crop of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey 
for 1914-15, 443,000,000 bus. 

The world’s wheat crop in 1914 was 
3,498,000,000 bus; 1915, 4,094,000,000 for 
all countries. 

Rye production is placed, in the Insti- 
tute’s statement, at 160,000,000 bus, or 3.8 
per cent less than last year; barley, 844,- 
000,000, or one-tenth of 1 per cent more; 
oats, 2,740,000,000, or 12.1 per cent more; 
corn, 3,284,000,000, or 21.4 per cent more; 
linseed, 36,664,000, or 13.4 per cent less; 
potatoes, 1,119,000,000, or 36.4 per cent 
more. 


GRAIN HISTORY OF 1917 


Remarkable Record of the Year of United 
States Entrance Into the Great War Is 
Given—-Flurries and Prices 


Cuicaco, Iut., Dec. 29.—The grain his- 
tory in 1917 may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Grains and provisions sell at highest 
prices on record. Exhausted supplies from 
crops -of 1916, unprecedented export de- © 
mand, and shortage in ocean tonnage, main 
factors in lifting values. 

Immense volume of speculative trading 
early in year, followed by a period of ex- 
cessive dullness. 

Exploitation of United States wheat 
markets by Wheat Export Co., which at 
one time held as high as 75,000,000 bus for 
future delivery, results in Chicago Board 
of Trade stopping speculation on May 11. 

Facing world’s scarcity due to faulty 
distribution, United States government 
takes control of wheat crop of this coun- 
try, and maximum price of $2.20 is set on 
leading varieties at Chicago. 

Price of $2 per bu guaranteed by gov- 
ernment for all wheat that is raised in this 
country in 1918. 

On May 12, following checking of un- 
restricted trading in May wheat, July ad-. 
vanced 29c and September 32c bu. For- 
mer touches $2.75. Settlement price fixed 
on May wheat at $3.18. 

Shorts in May corn and oats badly pun- 
ished, and trading stopped May 12. Settle- 
ment price on corn set at $1.6114, and oats 
at 7314¢. 

Trading in July corn stopped July 6, 
and September corn on Sept. 1, and open 
trades ordered closed at $1.65 for both 
deliveries. Flurry in July oats in closing 
day of that month lifts price to 90c, 
against sales at 7814,c early in day. Range 
for month, 251,c. 

All trading in wheat for future delivery 
ceased Sept. 25 at request of United States 
Food Administrator. 

Record crops of corn and oats a feature 
in 1917, while wheat yield is small, due to 
unfavorable weather. Corn caught by 
frost, and 600,000,000 bus affected. 

Car congestion worst in history of the 
country, and prices for all grain remain 
very high at end of year, due to inability to 
move supplies from interior to terminal 
markets. 

All deliveries of corn have maximum 
price of $1.98 per bu placed on them. 
Trading in December corn ceased Dee. 27, 
and settlement price fixed at $1.28. 

C. H. CHAtten. 


Dr. Wilbur, special assistant to Mr. 
Hoover, says that a 25 per cent saving in 
wheat consumption has already been ef- 
fected. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 111,955 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Dec. 29) 271,270 bbls, against 
187,425 in 1916, 356,150 in 1915, and 358,- 
575 in 1914. Today 21 mills are in opera- 
tion, and the output should show a mate- 
rial increase. 
258,755 bbls. 

* # 

The flour market is still in a chaotic con- 
dition. Minneapolis mills did very little 
new business last week. Alb flour con- 
tracts were automatically canceled Dec. 25, 
in accordance with the ruling of the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration, but virtu- 
ally all have since been reinstated. There 
is such a scarcity of flour throughout the 
country that buyers were more than glad 
to have the mills rebook their orders. In 
many instances there was little or no 
change in prices between the old and new 
bookings. . 

Millers. do not antjcipate any diminish- 
ment in demand. Wheat supplies are re- 
stricted and output, naturally, is curtailed. 
When the big requirements of the army 
and navy are taken into consideration, it is 
no wonder that what little mills have left 
is insufficient to properly care for the 
trade’s requirements. 

It is.claimed that many country mills 
are running not ‘to exceed half capacity. 
They are not getting wheat enough to keep 
them in operation. Their trade, in conse- 
quence, has to look to other mills for sup- 
plies. 

Little can be learned as yet as to 95 per 
cent flour milled under the new govern- 
ment regulations. Northwestern mills are 
still experimenting. Many have had to 
make very material changes in their mill- 
ing equipment in order to produce flour 
under these regulations. Those that are 
now making this grade of flour are fairly 
well pleased with the results. It will take 
another week or two, however, before all 
are ready to go ahead and deliver. In the 
meantime, mills are accepting only such 
orders as they can fill from old stocks on 
hand. 

The opinion is frequently expressed that 
the Food Administration is bow, | good 
work in restraining retailers from buying 
beyond current requirements. With such 
restrictions in force, demand is not so keen, 
and it should result in a steadier demand 
throughout the year. Millers generally be- 
lieve that there will not be a time on this 
crop when they will not be dangerously 
close to an oversold condition. 

In making quotations, mills specify “war 
quality” flour, and in filling new orders 
will brand their sacks accordingly. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are asking 
for war quality flour a range of $9.65@10 
per 196 Ibs in 98-lb cotton sacks. 


* * 


The new milling regulations and the 
method established by the government in 
arriving at the price of millfeed have re- 
sulted in considerable confusion in the 
minds of the trade. The government speci- 
fies that 38 per cent of the average cost of 
a ton of wheat to the mill shall be the price 
for bran. Standard middlings shall be $2 
per ton higher, flour middlings $9, and red 
dog $15. While flour contracts were to be 
eanceled on Dec. 25, feed contracts were 
not affected. 

The smaller dealers throughout the 
country in many instances are now at- 
tempting to cancel old orders for millfeed. 
Shipments are arriving, and they are noti- 
fying jobbers that they must reduce their 
prices to government is. They do not 
seem to realize the government gs had 


A year ago, mills made ~ 


no bearing whatever on feed contracts, 
and that they must take delivery. 

Mill quotations on bran range $32@32.73 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 
standard middlings, $34@34.73; flour mid- 
dlings, $40@40.88; red dog, $46.52@47.10, 
—latter in 140-lb sacks. The differences 
in quotations are due to the differences in 
the cost of sacks. 

These quotations are merely nominal. 
Mills have no feed whatever to offer, and 
say it will take them from 30 to 60 days to 
fill what orders they have on hand. 

In the meantime, buyers would do well 
to take what feed they can get, ge nal 
tive of price. Many jobbers and brokers 
have feed coming to them at $8@10 ton 
over the above quotations. 

It is expected that, by the time all the 
old contracts have been cleaned up, the 
supply situation will be just as tense as it 
is today. Millers can readily dispose of 
practically every pound they make, in 
mixed cars with flour. So far as mills are 
concerned, straight cars of feed are almost 
a thing of the past. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 21 were in operation Jan. 2: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Millis Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, BE, F 
and G mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 43,225 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Dec. 29 they made 130,195 
bbls of flour against 79,295 in 1916. 

Forty-nine “outside” mills last week 
shipped 15,990 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,315 in 1916, 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 1,916,000 bus, 
a decrease from the preceding week of 
787,000 bus. At Minneapolis the decrease 
was 489,000 bus, and at uth 298,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 29, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1917 1916 1916 1914 1918 
Minneapolis ..... 1,633 1,478 4,271 1,860 1,852 
DUM neds cs cus *283 413 2,590 340 764 


Totals ........ 1,916 1,891 6,861 2,200 2,616 
Duluth, bonded... ... 85 86205 12 146 


Totals ....+.+.. +++ 1,926 7,066 2,212 2,761 


*Includes Canadia 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Dec. 29, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, 


‘in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1917 1916 1915 1914 





Minneapolis .. 45,430 56/080 95,251 64,582 
Duluth ....... *15,725 17,616 80,880 48,203 
Totals ...... 61,155 73,696 176,131 112,786 


2,302 3,437. 1,087 
75,998 179,568 113,872 


Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 





Totals ...... 
*Includes Canadian. 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Dec. 29, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

1916 1914 19138 


1917 1915 1 

Minneapolis. 415 12,791 11,846 18,309 19,050 
Duluth ..... *892 6,356 8,633 9,099 12,270 
Totals.... 1,307 18,147 20,479 27,408 31,320 
Duluth, b’da’ad.... 926 383 62 656 


Totals.... .... 19,073 20,862 27,470 31,976 
*Includes Canadian. 


CLARK MILLING CO. BANQUET 
The first annual dinner of the officers 
and employees of the Clarx Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was held at the Odin Club, 
Dec. 27. The gathering was an informal 
one, and a good time was had by all. The 











officers of the company endeavored to re- 
main in the background, and allowed the 
employees to take charge of the function. 
The sales force, composed of John G. 
Sterling, E. C. Dubbs, fF. G. Lundgren 
and M. F. Schmus, all made short talks. 
Mr. Sterling advocated that the company 
turn out a standardized feed. On account 
of his knowledge of the trade, his plea was 
convincing, and the company has decided 
to follow his sug; ions. 

Thomas L. Clark, president, and William 
T. Coe, manager, also made short ad- 
dresses, outlining briefly the development 
of the company from its inception. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL BAKERS 

At a meeting held in Minneapolis, Dec. 
27, the organization of the Minnesota Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association was completed. A 
committee was appointed to draw up a 
constitution and by-laws, and another to 
find a suitable place in which to hold semi- 
monthly meetings. L..H. Day, of Minne- 
apolis, was elected president; J. G. Stef- 
fens, of St. Paul, vice-president; L. W. F. 
Meese, of Minneapolis, recording secre- 
tary; J. C. Zalesky, of St. Paul, financial 
secretary; A. H. C. Gratz, of Minneapolis, 
treasurer. These and E. C. Jerabek, of St. 
Paul, and J. C. Lewis, of Minneapolis, will 
constitute the board of directors. 

The association recently sent a delega- 
tion to Washington to confer with the 
Food Administration relative to rulings 
affecting bakers. The report of this com- 
mittee was read at the meeting. 

Millers and supply people have contrib- 
uted liberally to the expenses of the asso- 
ciation. . 


NORTHLAND RYE MILLS CO. 


The Northland Rye Mills Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has been incorporated, with 
$300,000 capital stock, all of which has 
been paid in. The company recently pur- 
chased the 500-bbl rye mill at Stillwater, 
Minn. Orders have already been placed 
for the necessary machinery to increase 
the capacity of mill to 700 bbls daily. 

W. G. Gooding is president of the com- 
pany, B. B. Sheffield and W. H. Sudduth 
vice-presidents, and R. V. Gordon man- 
ager. 

BARLEY FLOUR HIGHER 


With the advent of an*increasing num- 
ber of mills into the barley market, prices 
have advanced until now barley flour is 
selling very close to wheat flour prices. 
Asking quotations today are $9.45@9.60 
bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. Millers say the demand is limited, 
as bakers and others have not yet become 
accustomed to the use of this substitute. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Minneapolis flour output for the calen- 
dar year 1917 was approximately 17,618,- 
975 bbls, against 18,541,650 in 1916, 18,- 
089,195 in 1915 and 17,769,280 in 1914. 

Exports during 1917 were 1,086,120, 
against 1,410,970 in 1916, 1,459,690 in 1915 
and 1,873,930 in 1914. 


MIXED FEED PRICES 


The United States Food Administra- 
tion Milling Division has notified millers 
that temporarily, and until definite regula- 
tions are issued, the maximum differentials 
on feed in mixed-car lots or less than car- 
lot shipments shall not be more than 50c 
per ton over the car-lot basis. 


DIVISIONAL MEETING OF MILLERS 


A mass meeting of the millers of the 
Northwestern Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration is to be held in Minneapolis, 
Jan. 3. It was called by the Northwestern 
Milling Committee, in order that the new 
milling regulations may be thoroughly dis- 
cussed and explained. A large attendance 
of country millers from Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Iowa and Montana is 
expected. 

MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 

A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in less than car lots, in 49-lb cotton 
sacks, is: war quality flour, $10.60@10.70, 

The approximate prices at which ‘ills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$32.50 for bran, in 100-Ib sacks, $34.50 for 
shorts, and $41.50 for flour middlings. 


HIORMEL MILLING CO. 

George A. Hormel & Co., which last 
July bought the Peerless Roller Mill at 
Austin, Minn,, has decided to operate it 


$1. Mrs. Andrews was the m 
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d the capacity increased to 600 bbls 
day: It is expected to be placed in so 
tion about Jan. 7. 

C.. A. Weaver, formerly with the 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., had charge of the in- 
stallation of machinery, and will continue 
as superintendent of the mill. E. S. Selby, 
formerly with the Listman Mill Co. at La 
Crosse, Wis., will be general manager. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

H. S. Pearlstone, flour, New York City, 
is in Minneapolis today calling on mills. 

H. C. Stebbins, of the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., leaves this week for 
Belleair Heights, Fla. 

An informal meeting of interior millers 
was held in Minneapolis, Dec. 28, to dis- 
cuss the new milling regulations. 

A. W. Godfrey, of the firm of J. V. & 
A. W. Godfrey, flour and feed, Boston, is 
in the Northwest calling on mill connec- 
tions. 

John Fyfe, salesman in Indiana and 
Michi for the Empire Milling Co., Min- 
rag 8, visited headquarters during the 
week, 


The Harvey (N. D.) Milling Co. is 
sending out to its customers a very at- 
tractive calendar, one that no doubt will 
be appreciated and kept by the recipients. 

A. W. Palmer, manager of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, office of the Washburn-Crosby 


. Co., and Howard Adams and William Mor- 


ris, of the Detroit office, are visiting head- 
quarters today. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. salesmen in 
Minneapolis during the week were: A. J. 
Fischer, Peoria, Ill; Guy M. Hamm, Wa- 
terloo, T. W. McMahon, Sioux City, R. J. 
Maher, Fort Dedge, W. F. Keane, Akron, 
Iowa, and A. A. McGinnis, Medford, Minn. 

Frederick B. Wells, vice-president of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., grain, Minneapolis, is 
taking an active part in organizing a ware- 
house division of the quartermaster’s de- 
partment in the army. The work of this 
division is to create and control storage 
facilities for army supplies. 

Daniel McKinnon, who has for years 
represented Logan & Bryan on the floor of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Minneapolis, 
is now representing the Chicago firm of 
Thompson, McKinnon & Co. G. A. 
Saunders succeeds Mr. McKinnon as rep- 
resentative of Logan & Bryan. 

Mrs. William G. Andrews, of Minne- 
apolis, died in Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 24. 

e funeral was held in Minneapolis Dec. 
er of H. 
H, Andrews, flour and feed exporter, and 
of James C. Andrews, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, millers. She had gone to 
California to spend the winter with her 
son, H. H. Andrews, and died following 
a short illness. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have 

increased 25,000 bus the past two days. 

Total Dec. 31, was about 440,000 bus, 
against 12,821,000 in 1916. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PREIGHTS 

J. €. Thomson has been appointed 
horthwestern agent of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, with offices in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. He succeeds J. B. 
Cresswell, general agent at St. Paul, and 
C. = ee general nt at Minne- 
apolis, w ve resigned to en in 
other business. — 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

The new milling regulations have result- 
ed in an avalanche of small ordefs for 
millfurnishers. 

EH. A. Thatcher, of Janesville, Minn., 
has been appointed general superintendent 
of all the mills with which B. B. Sheffield 
is associated. 

The Sheffield-King Milling Co, has made 
the necessary changes so as to grind bar- 
ley flour in one half of its at Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

E. P. Jones, travelling superintendent 
of elevators for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, visited with relatives in Min- 
neapolis over Christmas, 

The E. A. Co., Minneapolis, is 
using a calendar for conveying New Year’s 
greetings to its customers. It bears a 

Square, 
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NEW REGULATIONS ARE APPROVED 

“Resolved, by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, representing the flour-milling in- 
dustry of the Southwest, That we cordially 
approve the action of the Milling Division 
of the United States Food Administration 
in promulgating regulations governing the 
rate of extraction of flour from wheat and 
requiring the manufacture of a single 
grade of flour, during the period of war if 
necessary, as sound measures for the con- 
servation of wheat and the stabilization of 
flour prices; and we pledge our whole- 
hearted and unqualified support to the 
Food Administration, and further gece 
our efforts to the manufacture of good 
and wholesome flour, in the conviction that 
flour made under these regulations will be 
entirely satisfactory to the consuming 
public.” 

The foregoing resolution, adopted by an 
unanimous rising vote, followed by a 
round of applause, at a meeting attended 
by nearly two hundred millers of the 
Southwest in Kansas City Thursday last, 
best expresses the attitude of the millers 
of this territory toward the Milling Divi- 
sion of the Food Administration and 
toward the recent restrictive rules gov- 
erning mill operation. 

The meeting was the largest in point of 
numbers of any district meeting of millers 
ever held in the Southwest. On two occa- 
sions more millers have assembled here, 
but both such occasions were Federation 
mass conventions. This was, however, a 
strictly southwestern affair, and was in- 
fluenced, aside from the spirit of patriot- 
ism and national service so much in evi- 
dence, wholly by southwestern considera- 
tions. Its expression was clearly and un- 
equivocally that of not only the representa- 
tive millers and those of larger capacity, 
but of the rank and file of the trade. 

It must be said that, when the new mill- 
ing regulations were first announced, there 


‘was much confusion in their interpreta- 


tion and a great number of millers were 
disposed both to question the need of so 
rigid restrictions and, in detail, the meth- 
ods adopted by the millers’ committee. As 
soon, however, as the full text of the rules 
became available, and millers had oppor- 
tunity to study them and to consider t 
both from the point of view of the things 
necessary of accomplishment in wheat con- 
servation and price stabilization and in 
their effects upon their individual enter- 
prises, the attitude of question and doubt 
gave place to a feeling that the new plan 
was workable, and id be handled with- 
out serious hurt to the interests of the in- 
dustry as a whole or to those of the indi- 
vidual miller. 

It is, of course, clear that many mills 
will have difficulty in making a fair article 
of white flour at the prescribed rate of 
extraction, Such mills are not, however, 
so great in number as at first believed, and, 
since most of them are of relatively small 
capacity, the total gone! mags oe re- 
sented by them is . Nearly of 
the better and more modern mills can and 
will make a flour of excellent appearance 
and splendid bread-making value. 
at least, was the almost unanimous report 
of those millers attending this week’s 
meeting who had already made milling ex- 
periments, and the opinion of nearly all 
others. 

The chief difficulty, as evidenced by the 
discussion at the meeting, was anticipated 
with the requirement that only a single 
grade of flour be made. A number of 
those who expressed themselves held 
strongly to the view that, while flour mar- 
keted under standard “patent” brands 
would not be of the usual quality, the rela- 
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tive difference between well milled and 
poorly milled flour would be no less ap- 
parent under the regulations than in nor- 
mal times. Some even believed that qual- 
ity competition in flour would be more 
pronounced than before. 

The meeting was unique in that there 
was not a suggestion of adopting a rebel- 
lious attitude toward the new regulations. 
On the contrary, they were most cordially 
supported in numerous addresses, and the 
fullest confidence was expressed in the 
judgment of the Milling Division. 

By an arrangement with A. J. Hunt, 
milling chairman for this division, the 
morning ‘session was devoted to open dis- 
cussion and queries. The latter were put 
in writing, and, at the afternoon session, 
Mr. Hunt appeared and replied to them 
in detail. At the close of the session, the 
resolution first quoted was passed. ; 

The conference was called by the South- 
western Millers’ League, and was, in the 
absence of L. E. Moses, president, pre- 
sided over by Theodore F. Ismert, of Kan- 
sas City. 





MILLS ARE LESS ACTIVE 


While there is no substantial decrease in 
the demand for flour, buyers are less 
pressing in their requirements than they 
were a. month or a fortnight ago. At the 
same time, the supply of wheat available 
to mills is steadily decreasing, both be- 
cause ef lighter country movement and on 
account of the railway situation. Mills 
are, in consequence, running at a reduced 
rate, and still further reductions from 
weck to week are certain. 

The = next week is likely to show 
a very substantial reduction, partly be- 
cause of the holidays, but more because 
many mills will shut down briefly to make 
necessary changes preparatory to milling 
under the new regulations. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as ‘Teported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
‘This week ...;....-.. writ 64,800 77 
Last week ......sseeeeeeee 77,500 94 
VOGQF OBO occcccccsccccsess 54,200 76 
TWO Years ABO ..e.seeeceese 61,300 87 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 67 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 290,520 276,401 96 
Last week ....... 290,520 276,401 95 
Year ago ........ 289,320 168,635 57 
Two years ago... 265,920. 196,300 74 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,832 bbls this week, 4,960 last week, 
7,845 a year ago and 14.089 two years ago. 

Of 67 mills reporting, 29 reported busi- 
ness good, 12 fair. 


BASIS FOR PRICE FIGURES 


A general basis for figuring cost of pro- 
duction was approved by the meeting of 
millers here Thursday. Reports by a con- 
siderable number of those present indicat- 
ed that 60 to 65c represented a fair aver- 
age cost of production and selling on full- 
time schedule, and 90c an average on the 
basis of 70 to 75 per cent operation. In 
the main, these bases will be adhered to by 
mills in this territory, subject, of course, 
to such adjustments as may be necessary 
because of excess or deficiency in the al- 
lowed 25c per bbl rate of profit. 

BACK PRINTS, TAGS, SLIPS, BOOKLETS 

There is. to be no uniformity among 
millers of the Southwest in the methods 
adopted for explaining the change in 
grades of flour to comply with the new 
regulations. Nearly all millers will print 
some sort of brief statement on the face 
of their package to indicate that the qual- 
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ity is changed to comply with Food Ad- 
ministration rements. Others will 
have a more e statement back- 
printed on the sacks, while still others will 
place a brief statement on the outside of 
the package, and amplify this with a slip 
inserted in the sack itself. A few will sew 
a tag in the closing seam of the sack.- In 
instances where mills have important local 
trade, they are preparing to call attention 
to the enforced change in grade by news- 
paper advertising. 

In connection with purely local business, 
a considerable number of mills husbanded 
their last outturn of patent flour for home 
consumption. 

WHEAT STILL NEEDS MOISTURE 

While there is as yet no serious com- 
plaint regarding the condition of the 
growing wheat in the Southwest, all au- 
thorities are agreed that the fields stand 
in great need of moisture. This is, of 
course, almost a normal condition, since 
few autumns and winters pass without a 
cry that the wheat is drying up in the 
fields. Nevertheless, the wheat now stands 
bare to the winter, and without much 
moisture in the soil. In many districts 
the plant is well grown and the fields show 
green and healthy, but this is not equally 
true of western districts. Continued ab- 
sence of moisture will doubtless occasion 
damage. On the other hand, a heavy snow 
would make a prospect for a very. large 
crop. 

CAPACITY CENTERS AT KANSAS CITY 


The early removal of the general offices 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation to 
Kansas City, coupled with recent mill 
acquisitions by that company and by the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., makes the milling 
capacity represented by Kansas City .in- 
terests come to an imposing total. 

The actual milling capacity of Kansas 
City mills proper, including the local plant 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., is 14,600 
bbls per day of wheat flour alone. The 
Kansas company has, including recent 
purchases, a milling capacity at other 
points of about 14,000 bbls, while the Lara- 
beé company has, including its St. Joseph 
plant on the basis of the single unit now 
in operation, about 10,000 bbls per day. 
The Ismert-Hincke company has a 1,000- 
bbl unit at Topeka, Kansas, the Midland 
Milling Co. a 400-bbl plant at Ottawa, 
Kansas. 

The total capacity represented by these 
mills, controlled and whose output is sold 
or shortly will be sold from here, is some- 
thing over 40,000 bbls per day. 

ABILENE COMPANY TO EXPAND 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., Friday an- 
nounced the completion of plans for the 
increasing of his company’s milling capac- 
ity to practically 1,000 bbls per day. The 
present mill has a capacity of 550 to 600 
bbls. The increase will be brought about 
by additional machinery to be installed in 
the present building, which was recently 
enlarged in contemplation of the increased 
capacity now decided upon. 

Mr. Rodney also has under considera- 
tion a substantial increase in the grain 
storage facilities at the Abilene plant. This 
probably will take the form of concrete 
tank storage of 50,000 bus capacity. 

NOTES 

Henry Lassen, president of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, will spend 
several weeks on the Pacific Coast on vaca- 
tion. 

A modern 600-bbl corn mill, making a 
full line of corn products, in the South- 
west, has an opening for a first-class sales- 
manager. This office may be addressed 
for particulars. 

The Kansas City office of the Milling 
Division authorizes the following applica- 
tion of feed names used in M. D. 1199 to 
products of mill in the Southwest: “Shorts 


or standard middlings”—brown shorts; - 


“mixed feeds”—mill-run, including all 
shorts; “flour middlings”—gray shorts; 
“red dog”—fine, white shorts. 

Work will begin- within the next few 
weeks on installation of machinery at the 
Cherokee (Okla.) mill of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. Equipment to increase 
the capacitv of the mill to between 700 and 
800 bbls was ordered last spring, but de- 
lays in CR emer caused the rebuilding to 
be delayed until a more favorable time. 
J. A. Commons, manager of the Cherokee 
mill, was among the millers in town this 
week, 
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There is a tremendous demand for 
equipment to adapt mills to producing the 
new regulation flour. Orders for coarser 
bolting cloths are far beyond facilities of 
manufacturers to meet. ‘There is also 
something resembling a scramble for reels 
and a considerable buying of rolls, where 
available, and for’small grinding mills. 
Many mills are also purchasing automatic 
scales in order better to check their wheat 
supplies as they are taken into the mill- 
after elevator cleaning. 

An odd feature of the “regulated” feed 
prices is that the range at this, as well as 
other, markets is greater than in normal 
times. When bran is figured at the per- 
centage of the wheat price at interior mill- 
ing point and freight then paid on it to 
this terminal, the delivered price becomes 
substantially higher than the price figured 
by local mills on their own product, based 
on percentage of wheat cost to mills here. 
Distributors say that the percentage basis 


-of figuring feed values tends to localize 


the sale of millfeeds. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 29.—Until salesmen 
have reliable prices at which they can offer 
flour under the new regulations, there is 
little prospect of doing any business in this 
market. At the present time those that 
have a price have either no flour, or else 
only a small amount to offer. 

The new regulation practically limits the 
offering of flour to 95 per cent patents, 
although a few mills are making quota- 
tions on 100 per cent patents. When the 
small amount of white flour on hand is ex- 
hausted, and the quantity in Boston and 
New England is small, this section will 
certainly be on the basis of the new war 
flour. 

A few mill agents have been able to fill 
orders from flour in stock Dec. 25; but 
about all the business done this week by 
millers’ agents was in canceling old con- 
tracts and issuing new contracts on the 
new flour basis, if the buyer was agree- 
able. In most instances, those who had 
white flour due on old contracts were will- 
ing to have the change made, but some,- 
who insisted on getting white flour, were 
told to take their protest to the Food Ad- 
ministration. 

Buyers are protected to the extent of 
having the privilege of re-entry under the 
same terms and conditions of an amount 
of flour equivalent to the unshipped por- 
tion of the canceled order, at the new 
basis of price. 

The use of the new grade of flour is not 
wholly new, but it has not been common in 
either the bakery or family trades. The 
latter, especially, has heretofore bought 
little flour except the fine white grade, a 
big trade having developed in late years in 
what are called special, or short, patents. 
It is expected that there will be very little 
clear flour offered on this market for gen- 
eral use, as the bakers will quickly absorb 
any that may be offered. 


BARLEY FLOUR SATISFACTORY 


Sales of barley flour have been made 
recently at a range of $9.65@10.30 bbl, in 
sacks. From the demand shown, it seems 
assured that this flour is to be used very 
largely here, especially in the bakery trade. 
One mill agent baked a quantity of barley 
flour this week in the proportion of 40 per 
cent barley flour to 60 per cent standard 
flour. 

The result was very satisfactory, a sweet, 
wholesome loaf resulting, although it was 
the general opinion that the use of 25 per 
cent barley flour instead of 40 per cent 
would be an improvement. The color was 
similar to oatmeal bread, and the loaf was 
decided by those that sampled it to be 
superior to rye or graham. Rye and gra- 
ham flours are not offering to any extent, 
and the market is nominal. 


FEEDINGSTUFFS PROFITS 


The following was received this week 
from G. A. Chapman, chairman Feeding- 
stuffs industry committee, Food Adminis- 
tration, Washington: “The licensee in any 
sale of feedingstuffs shall take no more 
than a reasonable profit for such sales of 
grain, feed and hay over the average cost 
of his stock of any commodity on hand, or 
under control, not at that time contracted 
to be sold, and in arriving at the cost of 
corn and oats he shall take into consider- 
ation the gain or loss resulting from any 
actual hedging transaction on a grain 
exchange.” Louis W. DePass. 
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The flour output of Chicago mills for 
the week ending Dec. 29 is estimated at 
25,250 bbls, or 94 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 25,750, or 95 per cent, last 
week, 21,250, or 75 per cent, in 1916, and 
22,500, or 84 per cent, in 1915. 

Millers and members of the flour trade 
have not as yet, fully familiarized them- 
selves with the new ruling of the Food 
Administration relating to 95 per cent war 
flour. Local mills have, on account of 
their location, been in .a position to offer 
95 per cent and 100 per cent flour to the 
Chicago trade, but their quotations have 
been more or less out of line, owing to their 
inability to figure out just what the sud- 
den decline in the price of feed has done 
and what the 95 per cent flour will bring. 

The three leading Minneapolis mill 
brands that have been best known in this 
market for a number of years are quoted 
here today at about the same price, $9.95 
for 95 per cent patents in 98-lb cottons. 
This is quoted to the buyer who purchases 
in car lots or over. They are asking the 
retail trade of Chicago $10.70. Chicago 
mills are asking today for their 95 per cent 
patents, made of spring wheat, $9.60@ 
9.75, bulk, and $9.50@9.60, bulk, for both 
hard winter and soft winter wheat flour. 

Some mills outside of Minneapolis in 
the spring wheat territory, and also a few 
in the Southwest, have quoted on the new 
basis for the re-entry of contracts now 
pending. The lowest quotation from the 
Northwest was $9.95, in ¥4-bbl cotton, Chi- 
cago, and the average high was $10.25. 
There has been a very satisfactory re- 
sponse from buyers who have contracts 
with mills pending, who have agreed to 
accept the new grade of flour. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago are smaller 
than at any time since war was declared. 
Minneapolis mill representatives contend 
that they have had but little to sell for a 
week. As yet, samples of their newly 
made flour have not arrived. 


THE MILLING YEAR 


Chicago mills for the year 1917 pro- 
duced 1,168,118 bbls flour; in 1916, 1,235,- 
000; 1915, 1,153,000; 1914, 1,083,000; 1913, 
13828,000. During 1917, there were two 
weeks, early in August, when the mills 
produced less than 5,000 bbls, due to the 
scarcity of wheat and action taken by the 
Food Administration. 

The lowest quotation prevailing was 
early in February, when spring wheat pat- 
ents were quoted at $8.10@8.40; Minne- 
apolis mill brands, $9.40, in cotton; soft 
winter wheat patents, $8.10@8.50; Kansas 
95 per cent patents, $8.25@8.60. In April, 
values commenced to advance. 

The highest prices during the 12 months 
prevailed the middle of May, when 
spring wheat patents in car lots were held 
at $15.75@16.75. Minneapolis mill brands 
at that time were being sold at $16.75@17, 
in cotton sacks, to the retail trade, and 
winter wheat patents ranged $16@16.75. 

The highest-price for white patent rye 
flour was reached late in May and early 
in June, when standard was quoted at 
$12.75@13.25, the year closing at $9.40@ 
9.80, jute. 

Milifeed prices broke all records. Early 
in December, spring wheat bran had 
reached $42. At no time during the year 
did the quotation drop below $29. 


CEREAL PRODUCTS DISCARDED 


There has been a noticeable dropping 
off in sales of*some of the well-known 
cereal products that have been advertised 
extensively throughout the country and 
sold in cartons. The new ruling by the 


Food Administration has forced some of 
these to be entirely eliminated from the 
trade; likewise ‘some of those made from 
durum wheat, especially semolina. 


BARLEY FLOUR SELLS SLOWLY 


There is not a very urgent demand for 
barley flour in this market, either due to 
the bakers and others who use same not 
being thoroughly informed as to its pur- 
pose or because it has not become firmly 
established in the trade. The Star & 
Crescent Milling Co. and the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co. each are producing about 
300 bbls per 24 hours, 

There are probably 10 to 15 mills offer- 
ing barley flour in this market, mainly 
located in the Northwest. An average 
price at the close of the week was $9.65@ 
9.90 bbl in 98-lb cotton. 


CORN FLOUR 


Corn millers who are in a position to 
make delivery in a fairly reasonable time 
have an active demand for all they can 
produce for several days ahead. A care- 
ful inquiry throughout the country shows 
that the capacity for corn-flour milling is 
larger than a year ago, due to the starting 
up of new mills and the changing over of 
old plants, but does not exceed 5 to 10 per 
cent of what is going to be required. 

In this state, which raises more corn 
than any other, the mills have more trouble 
to obtain cars for shipment than to secure 
the raw material. Today the flour is 
quoted here at nominally $9.80@10 bbl, in 
jute. 

YEARLY PRICES AT CHICAGO 


Prices for all grains and provisions at 
Chicago for the past two years compare as 
follows: 

—1917—, ——191¢——. 

Flour— High Low High Low 
Spring patent...$17.75 $9.40 $10.30 $6.30 
Winter patent... 17.50 810 9.30 %.00 


Wheat— 
No. 2 red ...... 3.45 1.66% 1.89% 1.01% 
No. 2 hard ..... 3.43 1.51% 2.01 98% 
No. 1 northern... 3.40 1.62% 2.02 1.06% 
MAOP eccccececes 3.25 1.70% 1.95% 1.37 
Corn— 
SS ae 2.43 -93% 1.13 68% 
BEAT ccdcvcvesecs 1.62 93% .99% .63 
Oats— 
Standard ...... -85 -51% = .59 39% 
MAY ccccccersss -77% .49% .63 -40% 
Rye—No. 2 ..... 2.45 1.38 1.53 94 
Barley— 
Malting ........ 1.65 1.00 1.28 67 
POO weccgecscss 1.55 -90 1.05 .58 
Screenings ...... 1.25 .40 -95 .40 
Timothy seed .. 8.90 3.00 9.25 4.00 


Clover seed .... 
Provisions— 


Lard ...ssessess 28.20 15.10 17.4 9.75 
RAIDS .nceccseees 28.25 13.25 15.00 9.75 
HOGS ..cccescece 20.00 9.35 11.60 5.45 
Cattle .....seee. 17.90 6.25 13.25 6.50 
Sheep ......+++. 16.00 4.25 10.25 3.50 
Lambs ......++. 20.60 9.00 13.60 5.00 


REVENUE REPORTS INTRICATE 


The head of one of the largest commission 
houses estimates that to keep his books in 
the way prescribed by the internal revenue 
department so that the tax on trades can 
be traced will increase his bookkeeping 
expense $10,000 a year. Where exchanges 
have a modern clearing-house association, 
the records of all trades are kept, so that 
there is no trouble in checking up indi- 
vidual accounts. Chicago has what has 
been termed a t office and collecting 
agency that is called a clearing-house. No 
counting of trades is kept. 

Commission houses and all traders are 
obliged to make returns of their operations 
for future delivery before the 15th of 
each month, giving the number of con- 
tracts for sale and purchase of each 

roduct, the month in which delivery is to 

made, the method of delivery, whether 
actual or through rings, transfers, scratch 
sales, match trades or set-offs, or through 
the clearing-house or otherwise, the gross 
amount of contracts for sale, the tax there- 
on, the number of contracts of purchase 
and sale left open at the end of the month, 
the amount of stamps on hand from the 
preceding month, purchases of stamps dur- 


ing the month, the amount of stamps used 
and balance of stanips on hand at the end 
of the month, the origin of the order of 
contracts, whether domestic or foreign. 


NOTES 


Holders of oats in Iowa were liberal 
sellers toward the last of the week, owing 
to the advance in prices. 


Board of Trade memberships are off 
$500 within the week, with sales at $3,000, 
net to the buyer, the lowest of the year. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
is in New York at Food Administration 
headquarters, where he will remain for a 
few days. 

The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration is said to have five months’ supply 
of wheat on hand, or close to 200,000,000 
bus, counting mill stocks. 

On the sacks of flour coming from the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., being sold to the 
retail trade, under the name “Pillsbury’s 
Best” appear the words “war quality.” 

The local offices of the. Washburn- 
Crosby Co. in the Rookery Building are to 
be greatly enlarged. When the changes 
are complete, the floor space will be about 
4,000 square feet. 

Flour receipts at Chicago for the year 
ended Dec. 29 were 9,653,000 bbls, an in- 
crease over 1916 of 300,000 bbls. Ship- 
ménts were 8,344,000 bbls, an increase of 
12,000, and the largest on record. 

Exporters were good buyers of. oats here 
and in the Northwest on. Friday and Satur- 
day for shipment to New Orleans and 
Newport News. One Chicago house sold 
300,000 bus already in transit to New 
Orleans. 

Corn millers are now operating under a 
new ruling as to sacks. Heretofore their 
sales of grits were on the basis of sacks 
included, the sacks to be returned to the 
mills. It is understood that the mills now 
sell their grits with no return of sacks. 

Complaint was made to a spring wheat 
mill through one of the milling divisions a 
few days ago that the mill in question had 
sold to a Chicago buyer 400 bbls of flour, 
sufficient to last him at least four months, 
which was in excess of the Food Admin- 
istration’s ruling as to supplies. 

Paul Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & Son, 
millers’ agents, Chicago, who is in the 
aviation service at Champaign, IIl., is 
spending a leave of absence with his par- 
ents in Chicago. His father, P. P. 
Croarkin, who fractured his shoulder nine 
weeks ago, is still confined to his home 
under the care of a specialist. 

Reports from the country say that 
scarcity of coal and cars is the main factor 
in curtailing the movement of corn. 
Farmers are anxious to sell, as they fear 
that the corn will not keep, but in many 
sections it is difficult to secure enough coal 
to run the shellers. There is so much mois- 
ture in the corn cobs that they do not 
burn readily, except when mixed with coal. 


John J. Stream, head of the corn and 
oats department of the Food Adminis- 
tration, spent the holidays here with his 
family. At a conference with railroads on 
Dec. 26 regarding furnishing cars for the 
movement of corn, he told officials that 
unless cars are furnished in large num- 
bers for the next 60 days to move corn, 
there will be little chance to accumulate 
stocks at the primary markets. 

Grain men here are well pleased with 
the action of President Wilson in assuming 
control of the railroads and appointing 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo as 
director-general, as by operating railroads 
as apprece | one system, there will be a 
better supply of cars and a speedier 
movement with normal operating condi- 
tions. They say it is the best move that 
could possibly have been made. 


Directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, at a special meeting today, passed 
a resolution governing trading in Decem- 
ber oats, The maximum price, whether in 
the open market or in trading in settle- 
ment, shall not be over 5c above the price 
of May at the same time, All indemnities 
good for Monday were nullified, and the 
sellers ordered to return the premium paid 
to the buyer. Deliveries of cash oats on 
December contracts for the month to 
Dec. 29 aggregated 2,155,000 bus. 

Minneapolis mills are making a differ- 
ence in their price between the wholesale 
or car-lot orders and to their retail trade 
of 75c bbl.. The average cost to the mills, 
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it is understood, in selling to the retail 
trade ranges 45@55c bbl. One charge in 
a retail way that enters into the cost is 
that of cartage of 13¥,c bbl within the se 
limits or even for a haul of only one bloc 
from the warehouse. Where it is neces- 
sary to carry the flour, or “hump” it from 
the truck or wagon to the bakery, an addi- 
tional charge is made of 11,c bbl. 

Primary receipts of wheat for the 52 
weeks ended Dec. 29 were 259,510,000 bus, 
the smallest since 1911. The movement of 
corn was also the lightest for the same 
period, 209,332,000 bus. In oats there was 
the second largest showing on record, with 
an aggregate of 293,106,000 bus. Total 
arrivals of all grains were 872,680,000 bus, 
a reduction from 1916 when the deliveries 
were the largest on record, of 295,810,000 
bus, or 24.6 per cent and of 214,643,000 
bus, or 19.6 per cent, from 1915. Wheat 
receipts were 172,174,000 bus, corn 48,- 
260,000, and oats 35,626,000 under. 1916. 
Compared with 1915, the wheat movement 
fell short 187,121,000 bus and corn 27,- 
632,000, while oats increased 21,230,000 
bus. 

A. Stamford White, who was president 
in 1910, has been nominated for president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, and is not 
expected to have any opposition. James 
A. Patten is up for first vice-president for 
one year and Hiram N. Sager, a former 
president, for two years, becoming first 
vice-president in the second year. Direc- 
tors placed in the field are: Edward An- 
drew and Johan A. Bunnell, former presi- 
dents, W. H. Colvin, W. L. Phelps, presi- 
dent Star & Crescent Milling Co., W. G. 
Hales, of the Hales & Edwards Co., Ed- 
ward Earl O’Neil, of Jackson Bros. & Co., 
E. F. Rosenbaum, vice-president of J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., Francis L. Schrein- 
er, of Lindman & Co., Adolph Kempner, 
of Adolph Kerhpner Co., and Frank E. 
Alstrin, of Block, Maloney & Co. 


WISCONSIN 

Minwavuxkee, Wis., Dec. 29.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 4,000 
this week, representing 33 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 6,000, or 50 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with the same capacity 
turned out 7,500, or 63 per cent. Rye 
flour production, 2,700 bbls. 

Flour business has been very unsettled. 
Mills are making test runs to figure out 
how to conform to the new regulations. 
Demand and inquiry were good from all 
sections. Millers say that early next week 
they will be able to name prices on the new 
basis. The nominal quotation is $10.05 
for 95 per cent patent, in cotton. 

Shipping directions came in moderately 
well, but only a small amount of flour was 
loaded out. No quotations were made on 
clear, and mills expect to discontinue the 
manufacture of this grade. 

Kansas straight was in fair demand. 
Jobbers have small stocks on hand, and 
are quoting at $10 in cotton. 

Rye flour was in good demand at un- 
changed prices. Mills are operating to the 
extent that they can secure milling rye. 
Inquiry was good from all sections. More 
equipment was secured this week, and 
shipments are going out more freely. Pure 
was quoted at $9.50@9.65, with country 
blends offered at $8.50 for dark and $9.15 
for white, all in cotton. Millers expect to 
grind heavier next week. 

Demand continues brisk for corn meal. 
Millers are grinding moderately well, and 
will operate to capacity if sufficient corn 
of milling quality can be secured. Yellow 
and white were quoted at $5.09 in 100-Ib 
cotton sacks, and grits were offered at 
$5.10. Demand was good for. corn flour, 
and millers are asking $5.30 per 100 Ibs. 
Inquiry is good from all sections. 

Millfeed is unsettled. Jobbers are quot- 
ing on basis of $37 for bran and $39 for 
middlings, for prompt shipment. All have 
contracts with northwestern mills. Mills 
have practically nothing to offer, and are 
working on old contracts. 

Shippers report very little eastern de- 
mand, owing to the unsettled conditions 
prevailing. As soon as the new regulations 
adjust themselves, a business in feed 
is looked for from all sections. The state 
trade in millfeed was fair, country dealers 
buying moderately in straight and mixed 
ears. Stocks are low, and buyers are 
anxious for feed. Hominy f was in 
good demand, but offerings scarce. 

Milling wheat in excellent demand, but 
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offerings light, and mills operating accord- 
ingly. Government prices prevail. 


NOTES 

An official of a large wholesale baking 
concern states that Milwaukee housewives 
now are baking 70 per cent of the bread in 
the city, compared with 60 per cent a year 
ago. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for the month of December was 
22,000 bbls, against 32,500 in November 
and 25,500 in December, 1916. The rye 
flour production for December was 12,280 
bbls, against 15,900 in November. 

The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has officially changed. its name to 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce, The 
organization is distinct from the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce, the primary 
object of which is to co-ordinate and han- 
dle the grain trade of the Milwaukee 
market. 

A reduction of approximately 20 per 
cent in the consumption of wheat flour in 
Milwaukee County since the inauguration 
of the food conservation campaign is re- 
ported by A. T. Van Scoy, food admin- 
istrator for this territory. An official 
statement quotes a leading milling interest 
of Milwaukee as saying that it has sold 
more wheat substitutes in the last six 
months than during the preceding six 
years. 

Wisconsin rye flour millers express much 
gratification over the fact that the acreage 
of rye in Wisconsin at this time is 473,000 
acres, compared with 446,000 a year ago. 
But for the unfavorable weather at seed- 
ing time, the acreage would have been 
much larger. Demand for Wisconsin rye 
flour has steadily increased within recent 
months, and every effort will be made to 
increase the crop of 1918. Rye milling 
capacity in Wisconsin is undergoing great 
expansion. 

The Jackson Milling Co., Stevens Point, 
Wis., has awarded a contract for hydro- 
electric generating equipment for its new 
$500,000 power plant project on the Wis- 
consin River, near Stevens Point, to the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
The contract calls for six 950 h-p vertical, 
open-flue hydraulic turbines, directly con- 
nected to six 800 k.v.a., 60-cycle alternators 
with governor, and two 200 k.w. motor- 
generator sets. Work on the new concrete 
dam and power-house already is under 
full headway, and the project is expected 
to be completed by the end of 1918. Carl 
Haertel, Stevens Point, is general man- 


ager. 
H. N. Witson. 





Canadian Grain Receipts 

A table issued by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada showing re- 
ceipts of grain at Fort William and Port 
Arthur during the crop year ended Aug. 
31, 1917, shows: 

Bus 

122,089,790 
55,915,514 

6,999,364 





Flaxseed 
Rye 
Mixed grains 


6,607 
26,536,350 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending Dec. 
28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
C. By bees ste 527 324 114 eee 
Empire ......... 307 284 62 91 
Consolidated .... 250 131 60 32 
Ogilvie ........+. 563 98 69 ese 
Western ......... 344 125 22 93 
GCG. Ga GB ct cs 316 391 96 ese 
Fort William .... 261 2465 79 53 
Eastern ......-+5 307 158 21 eae 
G. Bee sriveects 479 440 179 121 
Northwestern 234 2 wee ese 
Can, Narthern ... 524 547 285 77 
Horn & Co, ...... 69 67 21 83 
Government ..... 337 80 36 61 
Thunder Bay .... 239 292 77 37 
Davidson & Smit 229 316 58 fee 

TCO, oa ceicsas 4,977 3,470 1,178 648 
Year ago ......... 16,641 9,196 975 1,238 
Receipts ......... 1,965 613 164 124 
Lake shipments... 1,205 ese e ue ove 
Rail shipments... 198 126 23 14 
Storage afloat ... 1,697 ay oat dee 
Year a@@O ......45. 89 101 ove vee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 

o. 1 hard ....-. 9 o% 1 C. Wes.ews 7 
No. 1 northern..1,720 No. 2 C. W...... 391 
No. 2 northern... 847 No. 3 C. W...... 202 
No. 8 northern... 652 Ex. 1 feed ..... 345 
No. @ eovsdosves ie Bere 673 
No. Bo owas sewe ve 300 2 feed ......... 684 
NO. Gi ewidvees ae 184 Others ......... 167 
Feed, vecvetaseas 225 
Othes@. cieecs cee 761 Potal | Varivese 3,470 
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The flour market this week was unset- 
tled, as the trade generally has not been 
adjusted to governmental regulations. 
Consequently, new business was light, al- 
though inquiries, with requests for samples 
and prices, continued numerous, and rein- 
statement of contracts unfilled by Dec. 25 
was reported. 

In a few cases, mills reported demand 
from jobbers somewhat quieter, due to the 
fact that they are letting their stocks run 
down to the lowest ebb preparatory to 
taking an inventory Jan. 1, but mills are 
not trying to sell flour until they are 
thoroughly acquainted with the new rules 
and regulations, and many have advised 
their trade that they cannot offer any- 
thing until after Jan. 1. 

There was no change in the southern 
demand from country mills, but little 
business was accepted, and one mill shut 
down, as it had been running a little ahead 
of its average allotment and decided to 
shut down over the holidays so as to bring 
the average down. Wheat receipts at 
country mills were very light, but in some 
cases improved somewhat, under better 
weather conditions. 

Mills here were gratified to learn that a 
local mill had received a license from the 
War Trade Board, Washington, permit- 
ting shipment to Havana, as licenses for 
shipment to Central and South America 
have been refused for the past two months. 
They anticipate that other mills will soon 
be licensed. 

Local buyers are temporarily out of the 
market, and trading is very dull. Prices 
quoted by mills vary somewhat, but some 
are quoting $10.35@10.45, jutes, for 95 
per cent hard wheat flour. Spring wheat 
95 per cent was quoted practically on the 
same basis, and rye flour at $9.50 for 
white and $8.90 for dark, in jute. Some 
jobbers who still have stocks of fancy hard 
wheat clear on hand are asking prices 
according to quality. Stocks of this grade 
and high patent are light. 

Since the new ruling regarding millfeed 
has gone into effect, the trade has been 
very unsettled. Jobbers are bidding gov- 
ernmental prices, but as mills are sold 
ahead there is no business being booked. 
City mills will make no change in the 
method of disposing of their feed, but will 
sell to jobbers as heretofore. 

THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 

Moderate temperatures prevailed until 
the latter part of the week, when the tem- 
perature fell to near zero. There was a 
light snowfall, but a heavier snow covering 
is necessary to protect the growing crop in 
Missouri and southern Illinois from the 
severe weather now prevailing. So far, 
the plant in all sections is in good condi- 
tion. 

Following is the gist of reports received: 
Looks good, but needs snow covering... 
Snow dissipated; crop looks good. . . In fine 
condition. ..Looks O. K...Now bare, but 
looks promising...Splendid condition. .. 
Doing nicely. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il. 

Cairo (Tll.) Milling Co. . 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 
Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Dec. 29 was 35,300, rep- 
resenting 70 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 35,400, or 70 per cent, last 
week, 36,800, or 73 per cent, a year ago, 
and 36,400, or 72 per cent, in 1915. 








Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
.77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 44,500, representing 
57 per cent, compared with 45,700, or 59 
per cent, last week, 44,500, or 58 per cent, 
a year ago, and 44,400, or 58 per cent, in 
1915. 

NOTES 

C. H. Langenberg, who has charge of 
the buying of oats and hay for the govern- 
ment, was on ’change this week. He was 
formerly connected: with the Langenberg 
Bros. Grain Co, 

Among the numerous firms that present- 
ed thrift stamps to their employees for 
Christmas this year were the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., the Werthan Bag Co., and the 
Purina Mills. The latter firm also enter- 
tained the employees at a Christmas 
dinner. 

Regarding the new regulations, the ma- 
jority of mills here will continue to use 
their established brands and back-print 
their sacks or insert card in the sack stat- 
ing that the flour is made according to the 
Food Administration regulations, and is 
not, on that account, up to previous stand- 
ards. This will apply mainly to high pat- 
ent brands. 

As all members of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange realize that numerous 
problems growing out of the war will affect 
the exchange and all of its members dur- 
ing the coming year, it was unanimously 
voted to renominate all officers and direc- 
tors, officers for one year and directors for 
two. By doing this they overthrew a 
precedent of many years’ standing, but 
realize that the affairs of the body should 
be kept in the hands of those most fa- 
miliar with them. 

The mills of the Missouri Division re- 
ceived bulletins this week from the local 
office of the Food Administration, Milling 
Division, requesting bids on 13,000 bbls 
flour for the army and navy, shipment 
within 30 days. Also for bids on 50,000 
bbls 100 per cent soft or hard wheat 
straight or blended flour, same to be 
shipped ahead of everything excepting 
flour for the army, navy and marine corps 
on orders already accepted, delivery to 
begin next week, and to be completed at 
mills’ capacity. All offers are to be wired 
to New York office, and to be confirmed to 
the St. Louis office. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Dec. 29.—There is 
but little flour in stock here now and, 
though many have booked their require- 
ments, their shipments are still on the 
way, and spots are in demand. The bak- 
ers are being made acquainted with the 
new ruling of the government calling for 
a higher extraction flour, and the task of 
explaining to the trade that the purpose 
of the Food Administration is not so 
much to reduce the price of the bookings 
made prior to the ruling, but to conserve 
the wheat, is not an easy one for the mer- 
chants and millers. 

Some Minnesota and Kansas mills have 
reinstated their older and later contracts 
of the last 30 days at $10.10@10.35, basis 
98-Ib cottons. Soft winter wheat high 
patents were quoted at $10.45@10.65 in 
24-Ilb cottons, car-lot shipment within 30 
days, f.o.b. New Orleans. 

oard of Trade quotations: hard 
spring Minnesota and Dakota patents, 
$11.40@11.65; Kansas _ patents, $11@ 
11.25; straights, $10.75@11. Soft win- 
ter patents, $10.75@11; straights, $10.50 
@10.75,—98-lb cottons. Bran, on track, 
$2.25 per 100 lbs, tagged. Oats, bulk on 
track: No. 2 white, 87@88c bu; No. 3 
white, 821,@84c; No. 2 mixed, 83@84c. 
Corn products: corn meal, $9.75 bbl; 
grits, coarse or fine, $10.60@10.70; hom- 
iny, $11@11.25. 

* 


There has been a tendency among the 


37 


master bakers to break from the original 
agreement of the pound loaf, selling to 
retailers at 714c, some offering at 6c, but 
they are expected to get together again. 
Grorce L. Ferry. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dururn, Mrxn., Dec. 31.—Flour mar- 
ket was unsettled. Mills had not adjusted 
themselves to the new government regula- 
tions until late in the week, and were not 
disposed to consider new business until 
they knew their ground. Bids received 
showed there are plenty of buyers wanting 
supplies. With the situation again clear, 
mills expect good business. 

Trading in durum flour has also been 
curtailed, but this is only temporary, for 
the inquiries coming in indicate that there 
are many ready to purchase. 

Rye flour was quiet, with trade limited. 
The market showed strength, but the mill 
reported no change in prices. The trade 
appears to have immediate wants filled, 
and looks upon prices as too high. 

One mill worked Monday and closed for 
the remainder of the week, and another 
was down Christmas Day, but ran the 
other days. Production of Duluth-Su- 
perior mills for the week was 16,600 bbls, 
or 46 per cent of capacity, against 22,915, 
or 64 per cent, the previous week, and 
9,550, or 27 per cent, a year ago. 

The change to new government regula- 
tions also has temporarily upset the mill- 
feed market. A good demand is reported, 
with mills refraining from offering much 
until they have adjusted themselves:to new 
conditions. 





NOTES 


The Duluth Board of Trade and all 
Duluth-Superior mills and elevators will 
be closed New Year’s Day. 

The last day of the year passed out 
with very little of the usual observance on 
the Duluth Board of Trade. A few pranks 
were indulged in, but were very mild. 

The Duluth Universal mill shut down 
Dec. 24, and will not resume until Jan. 2. 
The machinery is being overhauled and the 
plant placed in condition for operation . 
under the new government regulations. 

Duluth bakers will begin Jan. 2 to make 
a 2-lb loaf of bread that will retail at l5c. 
It will be baked from the formula put out 
by the Food Administration. The wrapped 
bread is to bring 1c loaf more than the 
unwrapped. 


Coarse grains continue in good demand, 
in the face of small receipts and offerings. 
Anything for sale is quickly taken. Rye 
advanced 2c on the week, oats Ic, although 
they were lower at one time, and barley 
was unchanged. 


Wheat screenings are inclined to be 
easier in price, reflecting the influence of 
the decline in millfeed. Stocks of domestic 
screenings are pretty well cleaned out, 
leaving only the Canadian to be offered. 
The demand is not very keen at present. 

With mills down, or operating less 
strongly, their requirements for wheat 
supplies have slackened somewhat. Present 
receipts, though not important, are ade- 
quate for current milling needs, besides 
allowing a little to go into elevators for 
reserves. 


Trading in flaxseed has been rather ac- 
tive, and fluctuations considerable Satur- 
day there was an advance of 15c in the 
December future, but today there was a 
decline of 5c. Cash No. 1 seed advanced 
several cents, closing at January price to 
12c over, according to dockage. 


Receipts of hard coal at Duluth-Supe- 
rior during the 1917 navigation season were 
29 per cent greater than in 1916, and still 
supplies are believed to be inadequate to 
last through the winter and spring. The 
total was 1,823,799 tons, against 1,413,713 
a year ago. Soft coal receipts were 9,283,- 
784 tons, against 8,171,524 last year. The 
total for the year was 11,062,583 tons, the 
largest year in the history of the ports. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 

















o—Mplis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 

Dec. 26.... 353 225 44 97 430 851 

Dec. 27.... 312 2655 188 87 561 62 

Dec. 28.... 144 175 14 31 84 159 

Dec, 29.... 180 146 21 14 161 400 

ae) Sloss SIF. 9. i. Be. Fa 

1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

ORB vase, Sees GL. Fr» sy .S..., 

Totals ..1,361 1,282 223 208 1,479 1,964 
*Holiday. 
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MEET TO DISCUSS PROFITS 


At a well-attended meeting of the New 
York flour trade, held in the Produce 
Exchange, Dec. 28, the question of legiti- 
mate profits accruing to all branches of the 
trade under present existing conditions 
was discussed. 

George A. Zabriskie, recently appointed 
by the Food Administration to the position 
of National Flour Distributor, had his first 
opportunity of coming before the trade for 
the purpose of advising as to what would 
be the Food Administration’s attitude re- 
garding the amount of profit which would 
be looked. upon with favor by that mins 
as being just and equitable to each branc 
of the distributing machinery. 

In doing this Mr. Zabriskie made clear 
that in a general way profits exceeding 
those made prior to the war would not be 
looked upon with favor; and he strongly 
urged that the trade, of its own volition, 
settle upon some basis that would permit 
the continuance of business on a reasonably 
profitable basis, and by putting patriotism 
before profits put the flour trade of New 
York on record as being the first among 
the large distributing centers to show 
where it stood in this respect,—solidly be- 
hind the government in its attempt not only 
to conserve food supplies, but to prevent 
profiteering. 


ADOPT RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY 


After considerable discussion the ques- 
tion at issue was crystallized by a resolu- 
tion offered by H. M. Bogert and second- 
ed by Samuel Knighton, to the effect that 
the flour distributors be allowed a gross 
profit of 25¢ bbl on flour sold in carload 
lots, 35c bbl on flour sold in less than car- 
load lots and not delivered, and the job- 
bers or wholesale grocers 50@75c bbl. 

An amendment to this motion to make 
it read “gross average profit,” offered by 
W. P. Tanner, was defeated, and after 
some further discussion the original mo- 
tion was unanimously carried. 

R. A. Claybrook, president of the ex- 
change, acting as chairman of the meeting, 
thanked Mr. Zabriskie on behalf of the 
flour trade for devoting his time to the 
present cause, and in turn Mr. Zabriskie 
assured those present that he intended to 
give to the government and the flour trade 
of the country his best efforts, to the end 
that the best interests of all should be 
properly served. 





FLOUR RANGE UNDER NEW REGULATIONS 


The trade here finds difficulty in decid- 
ing just where it stands with regard to the 
new regulations governing the milling of 
flour, as such prices as have been quoted 
so far are in many instances widely di- 
vergent. 

For example, one mill’s price, which was 
$10.65, jute, before the new rules went 
into effect, is now $10.60, or 5c under the 
former price, while another, whose price 
was formerly $10.30, jute, is now holding 
at $10.36, or 6c over, and there is a differ- 
ence of 29c between the two. 

On the face of it there is, in the opinion 
of the trade, no apparent reason for a 
difference of more than 1l5c, and that only 
in case one mill is making 100 per cent 
flour and the other 95 per cent. 

Other prices as high as $11, jute, have 
been .quoted, but there has only been a 
very limited amount of new business done 
under the changed conditions. 


NOTES 


In an item printed in last Thursday’s 
New York Sun on the grinding of new 
regulation flour, it was stated, as coming 


from Minneapolis, that several milling ~ 


companies were compelled to temporarily 
suspend operations because of lack of 
proper equipment for grinding it. It was 
not understood here that any different 
equipment was necessary. 

In view of the need for making wheat 
flour supplies go as far as possible, it has 
been suggested that rice flour be used in 
baking mixtures more extensively than is 
now being done. It has been pointed out 
that while 1 lb of wheat flour will make 
but 1% ibs of dough, the same quantity of 
rice flour will make I6 lbs of mush, show- 
ing its very excellent qualities for the ab- 
sorption of water. 

‘Through the Merchants’ Association of 
New York a movement is being made to 
establish a free port here. The United 
States Tariff Commission recently held 
hearings, before which some of. New 

rork’s best-known merchants appeared to 
advocate the adoption of such a measure. 
It was pointed out that the proposed action 
would greatly increase facilities for han- 
dling export and import business. 





BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., Dec. 29.—Some mills 
advanced flour prices 20@30c bbl as an 
offset to the decline in feed, while others 
reduced quotations equally as much or 
more on the ground that they had ex- 
ceeded their margin of profit and desired 
to make peace with the government. 

With offerings now virtually confined 
to two grades,—95 per cent straight and 
100 per cent straight,—the trade feels 
that it hasn’t much choice, and that as to 
whether it shall use its old-established 
brands of patent on inferior stock or sub- 
stitute new stencils until the war is over, 
it is as between the devil and the deep sea. 

Local mills will let their brands follow 
their product, designating the latter as 
war flour, believing this will prove less 
harmful than withdrawing their brands 
from the market, even temporarily. Oth- 
ers are said to have adopted special and 
distinctive marks for the war period, with 
the intention of reinstating their old 
brands at the first opportunity. 

Business was at a low ebb, and there 
was a wide range in prices. To illustrate: 
while one agent was offering 95 per cent 
spring patent at $10.15, cotton, and sub- 
mitting bids of $10, another agent was 
selling the same grade at $10.75, cotton. 
It is generally accepted that the money 
difference between 95 and 100 per cent 
patents is about 10c bbl. 

It is also claimed that the variation in 
mill prices for same grade or percentage 
of flour is caused by conscience money, 
and the difference in cost of production 
and amount of soft wheat used, the mill 
mixing the most soft wheat with hard 
being able to undersell all competitors, 
and vice versa. Probably conscience 
money, or the yielding up of unlawful 
profits, has most to do with the compara- 
tively low quotations on the market from 
time to time. 

Springs at the close, nominally: 95 per 
cent patents, $10.50@10.75; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.40@10.65; low-grade, $9@ 
9.25,—in 98-lb cottons, 5c more in 140-Ib 
jutes and 25c more in wood. 

Soft winters were, nominally: 95 per 
cent patents, $9.65@9.75; 100 per cent 
straights, $9.50@9.60; low-grade, 88@ 
8.50,—in 98-Ib cottons, 5c more in 140-lb 
jutes or 25c more in wood. 

Hard winters at the close were, nomi- 
nally: 95 per cent patents, $10.50@10.75; 
100 per cent straights, $10.40@10.65; 
low-grade, $9@9.25,—in 98-Ib cottons, 5c 
more in 140-Ib jutes and 25¢c more in 
wood. 

City mills ran full on old sales, but 
found demand a little less urgent than it 
has been. They advanced flour 20@30c 
bbl, and reduced bran $11 ton, and mid- 
dlings $9. 


Receipts of flour for the week, 65,228 
bbls; destined for export, 43,124. 


- ©HE YEAR'S BUSINESS 


As a whole, the old year locally was a 
great one for milling, a disappointing one 
for the flour and baking trade, an irregu- 
lar one for the feed dealers, a slow one 
for the grain exporters, a good one for the 
port and shipping, but a desperate one 
for the mill agents, especially the last 
half. 

The figures for the year (000’s omit- 
ed) are approximately as follows, with 


comparisons: 
-—Receipts— art ead oe 
19 


1917 1916 17 191 
Flour, bbis... 3,244 3,111 1,900 2,257 
Wheat, bus.. 25,383 46,289 24,191 43,945 
Corn, bus.... 19,195 22,069 15,800 20,154 
Oats, bus.... 22,659 41,230 16,800 38,250 
Rye, bus..... 9,087 12,577 8,738 13,107 
Barley, bus.. 1,587 4,987 1,509 6,016 
Malt, bus.... 561 339 ose gee 
Buckwh’t, bus 12 35 eae 35 
NOTES 


Number of vessels bound for Baltimore, 
55; number now in port, 77. 

The Christmas collection fer the em- 
ployees on ’change this year broke all 
records. 

Grain exports from here this week were 


- $49,782 bus—155,341 wheat, 116,489 corn 


and 78,002 rye. 

The 16 Dutch steamers which have been 
hanging around here for the last nine 
months are still here. 

In 1917, compared with 1916, Baltimore 
received about 50,000,000 bus less grain 
and exported about 55,000,000 less. 

Charles H. Gibbs, local millers’ agent 
and corn goods broker, has moved to the 
Garrett Building, close to the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The city of Baltimore has brought suit 
against the Connecticut Pie Co., for $300, 
and against the Conrad Baking Co. for 
$134, for taxes. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29 to Dec. 29, 36,006 bus; year ago, 
110,350. Range of prices this week, $1.50 
@2; last year, 90c@§l. 

Walter F. Macneal, trading as J. M. 
Frisch & Co., grain, feed and hay, from 
Jan. 1 will do business as Walter F. 
Macneal & Co., 316 Guilford Avenue. 

Richard Gambrill, formerly of Balti- 
more but now a leading cash grain man 
of Chicago, spent the holidays with rela- 
tives and friends in this city and state. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Dec. 29, 1,392,188 bus; same 
time last year, 1,298,101. Range of prices 
this week, $2@2.13; last year, $1.15@ 
1.6914. 

It is said the Kerry Range, owned by 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd,, which was 
damaged by the Locust Point pier fire, 
will have to be towed to New York for 
repairs. 

Colonel Harry C. Jones, commander of 
the old Fourth Regiment, head of H. C. 
Jones & Co., Inc., grain and hay. commis- 
sion, on special duty at Anniston, Ga., was 
home for the holidays. 

The bulk of the corn coming to this 
market is for the Baltimore Pearl Hom- 
iny Co., corn millers, which is said to be 
doing a wonderful business, both domes- 
tic and with the government. 

Seven of the Dutch steamers which have 
been here loaded with grain for months 
awaiting permission from this govern- 
ment to sail have gone to the elevators to 
have. their cargoes taken out, dried and 
returned. 

The Atlantic Coast Shipping Co., Inc., 
with $100,000 capital stock, to engage in 
the business of commission merchants, 
etc., has been incorporated by Arthur R. 
Lewis, John W. McGrath and Margaret 
G. Dennis. : 

A leading mill of the country recently 
made a local flour buyer happy by in- 
forming him that, having exceeded its 
margin of profit, it was invoicing his ship- 
ments at a reduction of 20c bbl from 
basis of contract. ~ 

Edward T. Sheil, Jr., Frank S, Dudley, 
J. Murdoch Dennis, A. F. Sidebotham 
and Walter F. Macneal constitute the 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
to nominate candidates for the director- 
ate, to be voted for at the annual election, 
Jan, 28, 

The local representatives of the Bureau 
of Markets of the United States Depart- 


‘ment of Agriculture, V. L. Nigh, grain 
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tion assistant, have been deputized by the 
government to assist dealers and- others 
here who are required to make report to 
the War Emergency Food Survey by 
Jan. 10. 

G. A. Chapman, chairman of the feed- 
ingstuffs industry comniittee, Chamber of 
Commerce, has received the following 
from the Food Administration: “The 
licensee in any sale of feedingstuffs shall 
take no more than a reasonable profit for 
such sale over the average cost of his 
stock of any commodity on hand, or under 
control, not at that time contracted to be 
sold, and in. arriving at the cost of corn 
and oats he shall take into consideration 
the gain or loss resulting from any actual 
hedging transaction on a grain ex- 
change.” 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, had a full-page advertisement in 
a leading Baltimore paper last Sunday, 
Dec. 23, which read, in part: “Mix Pills- 
bury’s Best with these War-Time Alter- 
native and Dependable flours—Pillsbury’s 
Pure Rye Flour, Pillsbury’s Pure Graham 
Flour, Pillsbury’s Entire Wheat Flour, 
Pillsbury’s Rolled Oats, Pillsbury’s Corn 
Meal, Pillsbury’s Barley Flour and Pills- 
bury’s Health Bran.” e company also 
offered a new cookbook, containing “Pills- 
bury’s 40 War-Time Recipes,” free to any 
address on request. 

The big bakers of Baltimore were 
stirred up by an item which appeared in 
this correspondence of Dec. 15, relative to 
the number of 1-lb loaves of bread in a 
barrel of flour, and- the premium that 
consumers are paying for the privilege of 
conserving on bread. The bakers say it 
is impossible to make more than about 
268 1-lb loaves to a barrel under present 
conditions, and that if there is a formula 
to be had that will increase this to 300 
loaves, after complying with government 
regulations, they would like to buy it. 
The intent of the item referred to was 
solely to call attention to the fact that at 


‘9c a loaf consumers were paying a pre- 
f 


mium of 100 per cent over the cost o 
flour for the privilege of conserving on 
bread, which statement still holds good, 
whether the number of 1-lb loaves of 
bread to a barrel of flour is 300, 268, 265, 
260 or even 250. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puivaverenia, Pa., Dec. 29.—The mar- 
ket for flour was unsettled and irregular 
during the week, due to the new govern- 
ment regulations, and quotations were 
largely nominal. The mills in some cases 
were naming prices, but as a general thing 
were not in the market. The decided de- 
cline in feeds naturally influenced a hard- 
ening of flour values, and advices received 
would indicate an advance of about 15@ 
20c bbl on Kansas flours and 20@40c on 
spring wheat flours. 

Kansas patent was held on a basis of 
$10.70@11.15, while spring ranged $10.70 
@11.05, all in wood. Demand for shipment 
was active, and if flour was available a 
considerable business could be put through. 

The market for spot goods Siclapel « 
slightly firmer tone, with clears showing 
an advance of 25c bbl, ranging $10.25@ 
10.50. Bakers patent also showed slightly 
increased strength, due to light offerings 
and a fairly active demand, and prices 
were held on a basis of $11.40@11.60, 
wood. Inquiry was active for family 
flours, but offerings were limited and val- 
ues largely nominal. 

Soft winter flours were in fair request 
and steady on a basis of $10.10@10.25, 
wood, for straight. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 29,074,- 
098 bus, against 37,854,562 for the same 
time last year. 

Because most of the streams are frozen 
up, millers up the Schuylkill valley are 
having trouble running their mills. 

' E. S. Wertz, miller, of Wyomissing, 
named as food administrator for Berks 
County, Pa., has declined owing to ad- 





ap age. 
Seed corn will be a scarce article in 
Perinsylvania next spring unless immediate 


action is taken to nasupply. Figures 
submitted to the state department of agri- 
culture indicate a probable in 
every section of the state. One of the 
missions of the Corn Show, to be held at 
Harrisburg, Jan. 21-24, is to help ascertain 
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how much good seed corn there is in Penn- 
sylvania and who has it. Sec Pat- 


ton is considering the advisability of goin 
into the market in the near future an 
purchasing seed corn adapted. to Penn- 
sylvania. 

Samvuet S. Dantets. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 29.—All old con- 
tracts for flour were wiped off the books, 
as far as could be learned, but it is said a 
large percentage was reinstated, and no 
questions were asked regarding the price 
to be paid. It will take a week or two to 
get the buyer and the miller in a position 
where everything will be satisfactory. 

The quality of flour and shipment will 
have much to do with prices, as there is 
an active demand for spot or immediate 
shipment, in spite of the fact that some 
authorities say there is a liberal supply in 


the country and no possibility of a 


famine. The question is, How much flour 
can you give us? 

Some of the mills here have a stock on 
hand which they are shipping out as fast 
as cars can be obtained, and the flour situ- 
ation from now on will depend on the car 
supply and milling operations. 

Stocks of wheat here are known to a 
bushel, and will be distributed next week. 
From all indications, the receipts of winter 
wheat will be limited. The same may be 
said of barley and rye, which will go into 
the new war flour. Prices quoted today 
are merely nominal. 

Rye flour is. in light supply, and prices 
unsettled. Demand is increasing steadily. 

Millfeeds are not offered in any quan- 
ber for shipment within the time limit, the 
mills here having all they can do to fill 
their contracts. The prices quoted on new 
business are $35 for bran and $37 for 
standard middlings, and the market may 
settle on that basis. 

As for spot, jobbers having anything on 
hand or in transit are able to get $40@42 
for bran, and even more, depending on the 
— of the buyer’s wants. Feeds are 
badly needed in all parts of this state, and 
it is not a matter of price. There is no 
corn, and other feeds are scarce and too 
high, in the opinion of feeders. It will 
take several weeks to get down to a work- 
ing basis on millfeeds. ~ 

Corn-meal coarse feed was lower, but in 
only fair demand. Hominy feed easier and 
quiet. Gluten feed steady. Cottonseed 
meal lower and easy. Oil meal was offered 
at $1 under last week’s prices, and trade 
quiet. 

Rolled oats strong, with a continued 
active demand. Oat hulls unsettled, but 
dealers generally quote $23 for reground, 
sacked, Buffalo, which is higher than last 
week, 

Buckwheat flour continues scarce and 
easily salable at $7.50 per 100 Ibs, in small 
sacks. 

THE OUTPUT 


The mills did not run on Christmas, and 
the production the next day was small, as 
help was scarce. The ve was 124,700 
bbls, being 75 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 156,500, or 94 per cent, last 
week, 93,200, or 56 per cent, in 1916, 151,- 
200, or 91 per cent, in 1915, 97,800, or 71 
per cent, in 1914, and 101,850, or 74 per 
cent, in 1913. 

NOTES 


S. F. Virkler, flour and feed miller, 
Castorland, N. Y., was on ’change this 
week, 

Weather in this part of New York state 
the past few days has been the coldest this 
winter, from 4 to 30 below zero. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are about 
10,000,000 bus, compared with 7,843,000 in 
store last year and 16,586,000 afloat. There 
is no wheat afloat this year. 

E. M. Husted, president of the Superior 
Elevator Co., is the busiest elevator man 
in Buffalo, having been —— director 
of war savings for Erie nty. 

The five wheat-laden steamers expected 
here after the last fleet arrived, were held 
at a Canadian JF pat which lias y 
reduced expected supplies at Buffalo. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co.’s mills here 
will start grinding barley next week, with 
a daily ca of 2,500 bbls. There will 
also be a run of rye flour before the middle 
of January. ; 

Receipts of feed by lake the past season 
were the smallest in many years, but com- 
pared favorably with other 
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freight. The figures for 1917 are 655,770 
sacks; 1916, 1,279,160; 1915, 2,738,455. 

There has been considerable talk of 
shutting off the electric. tr from many 
plants here, which included the flour mills. 
A meeting of federal representatives will 
be held here next week to look over the 
situation. 


Difficulties of navigation, scarcity of 


tonnage and late movement of the new. 


crop of grain are given as the causes for 
the heavy decrease in receipts by lake at 
this port the past season. The figures are 
as follows: 


1917 1916 1915 


Flour, bbis.. 5,021,940 6,957,432 8,429,126 
Wheat, bus.94,924,407 138,668,781 166,670,198 
Corn, bus... 1,495,247 3,527,207 17,281,418 
Oats, bus...30,283,190 22,036,301 10,969,613. 
Barley, bus.10,271,245 11,709,053 13,512,782 
Rye, bus.... 3,458,503 1,477,346 8,787,863 
Flaxseed, bus 6,594,054 9,664,147 4,036,581 





147,026,646 186,982,885 216,258,450 
E. BanGasser. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 29.—F lour trade 
has been at pretty much of a standstill 
this week, owing to the necessity of closing 
down many of the mills preparatory to the 
making of war flour, as directed by the 
Food Administration. One or two of the 
mills continued operations in a small way, 
but the outputhas been only a fraction of 
the usual amount. However, it is expected 
that they will resume next week, now that 
alterations are nearing completion. 

With little flour being manufactured, 
prices here are not quotable except as fol- 
lows: rye flour, delivered Boston, $10.35 in 
wood; winter straight, $10.35@10.40, in 
wood, Boston; graham, in wood, Boston, 
$8.90@9. Winter bran, $36 ton; winter 
middlings, $38. 

R. J. ArxKins. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasnvitte, Tenn., Dec. 29.—Business 
in flour in the Southeast was almost at a 
standstill this week. Many buyers were 
out of the market on account of the holi- 
days, and the mills were preparing to be- 
gin grinding flour under the new regula- 
tions of the Food Administration. 

There were a many inquiries for 
flour, and mills could have booked a con- 
siderable business, but were not inclined to 
do so. It is thought probable that a num- 
ber of small plants will close down, not 
being in position to grind under the new 
conditions to advantage. 

There were a few sales made of the war 
regulation flour, and prices did not vary 
greatly from those that have been ruling 
on standard varieties, The new regulation, 
a millfeed was greatly reduced, 
precluded change in prices of great im- 
portance. No new features are noted in 
wheat, with supplies continuing light. 

The market is not yet well established on 
the new grade of flour, though some sales 
have been made, the prices Going around 
$10.60, f.o.b. Ohio River points. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and Kansas 
flours report that they have not received 
prices on new regulation flour, and busi- 
ness is quiet in this department. 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS MEET 


A largely attended meeting of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association was held 
in Nashville, Thursday, with about 40 in 
attendance. President E. M. Kelly pre- 
sided. The meeting considered plans for 
observing the new regulations prescribed 
by the Food Administration, as well as 
other general conditions relating to the 
outlook for the new year. The spirit of 
the meeting was thoroughly patriotic, all 
showing a disposition to comply with what- 
ever requirements the government may 
deem necessary to aid in bringing the war 
to a successful conclusion. 

It was decided to send a committee to 
Washington, later, to discuss various de- 
tails with the Food Administration offi- 
cials. The indications are that all of the 
larger mills will at once begin grinding 
flour on the new basis. 


MILLFEED SITUATION . 


The millfeed market was considerably 
unsettled on account of the new prices on 
the basis of 38 per cent of the cost of the 
wheat. This caused a reduction of be- 
tween $6 and $8 ton in prices of bran and 
shorts, but new prices were made in ac- 
cordance with the regulations, as follows: 
wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, ton, $31; shorts or standard mid- 
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HONOR 





of he American Milling Industry 





For a complete list of American millers of wheat flour who are members 


of the Food Ad 


ministration, readers should see The Northwestern Miller for 


November 28th, December 5th, 12th, 19th and 26th, which issues contain, 
with the exception of those herewith published, the names of all those who 


are entitled to this distinction. 


The wheat flour millers whose names appear on these lists, having duly 
signed the agreement with the Food Administrator and willingly submitted 
themselves to the rules and regulations promulgated for the government of 
the milling industry by the authorities, are now members of the Food Ad- 


ministration and there 


y performing their patriotic duty. 


Buyers of wheat flour should co-operate to the common end of national 
service and public welfare by confining their purchases to wheat flour made 


by members of 


the Food Administration, sharply discriminating against the 


disloyal miller and the trade pariah who for the sake of a little extra profit 


propose to defy 


the wishes of the government and operate’ independent of 


reasonable and just control and regulation. 


ADDITIONS 
DIVISION NO. 1 


W. D. Evans, Middletown, Del. 
Middlesex Mills, Carlisle, Pa. 
Farmville Mills, Farmville, Va. 

J. E. Shumacher, Mahoning, Pa. 
Wertz Milling Co., Reading, Pa. 
Ash Bros., Briar Creek, Pa. 
White Lily Mills, Martinsburg, Pa. 


DIVISION NO. 3 


J. M. Battle, Ashby, Ala. 

Donalds Milling Co., Donalds, 8S. C. 

Bronson Milling Co., Brongon, Mich. 

Gordon, Hauss & Folk Co., St. Mary’s, Ohio. 
Eberts & Bros., North Vernon, Ind. 

Union City Milling Co., Union City, Mich. 
Ithaca Roller Mills, Ithaca, Mich. 
Manchester Milling Co., Manchester, Ohio. 
Potomac Milling & Ice Co., Keyser, W. Va. 








dlings, $40. Demand for middlings was 
active, but shorts were quiet. 


CORN AND PRODUCTS 
Business was very light during the week 
with the corn mills. The cash corn situa- 
tion continues strong, weather having in- 
terfered with deliveries by farmers, and 
supplies moving slowly. Some Tennessee 
corn has been shipped to St. Louis and 
other points, whereas the usual order is for 
this section to get western corn. Tennessee 
has a bumper crop this year. No. 3 white 
corn is selling locally around $1.60. Corn 
meal quotations: plain, 96-lb bags, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $83.45@3.58; bolted, 
$3.59 @3.72. 
OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 143,070 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 88,487, or 61.8 per cent of 
capacity. This compared with 101,947 bbls 
and 63.9 per cent of capacity last week, 64 
per cent the same week in 1916, 61 in 1915, 
55.5 in 1914, 41.9 in 1913 and 33.7 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashvilhe, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Dec. 22 


Flour, bbis ...........+. 12,600 10,200 
Wheat, bus .........55- 125,000 144,789 
Corn, bus ....-....5eees 84,500 79,500 
GORE DEB: 5 occ capesvecs 676,500 722,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 93 cars. 

The FE. A. Dorris Milling Co., of Gal- 
latin, Tenn., with authorized capital of 
$15,000, has -been incorporated by W. E. 
Dorris and others. 

The Paducah (Ky.) Flour & Commis- 
sion Vo., with $2,000 capital, has been in- 
corporated by C. E. eee and others. 

The Memphis Hay and Grain Associa- 
tion has elected the following officers for 
the coming year: president, L. P. Cook; 
vice-president, J. L. Nessley; secretary, 
Walter J. Fransioli. S. E. Risson is the 
retiring president. 


DIVISION NO. 5 
W. H. Harbor, Henderson, Iowa. 
Beaver Valley Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D 
DIVISION NO. 6 
Wilson Merc. Co., Imboden, Ark. 
Butler County Milling Co., Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Loose Creek Roller Mills, Loose Creek, Mo. 
DIVISION NO. 7 
Aubrey Milling Co., Aubrey, Texas. 
Hering Milling Co., Royal, Neb. 
Austin Mill & Grain. Co., Brownwood, Texas. 
° DIVISION NO. 8 
Capital City Mills, Salem, Ore. 
DIVISION NO. 9 
Ukiah Milling Co., Ukiah, Cal. 





The Tennessee food administration offi- 
cials are taking vigorous steps to compel 
all buyers of corn for storage or sale to 
secure license. Inspector R. C. Joyce has 
visited a number of counties, finding that 
many buyers have failed to get license. 
They have been notified to explain their 
delay to the Food Administration at Wash- 
ington. 

JoHN Lerrer. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 66 “outside’’ mills with 
a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from Jan. 1, 
1917, to Dec. 22, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbls (000’s omitted): 














7-—Output—, -—Exportse—, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 

Minneapolis ...17,278 18,051 1,070 1,396 
Duluth-Superior 1,118 1,238 10 102 
66 outside mills 10,898 10,407 110 169 
Totals ....... 29,294 29,696 1,190 1,667 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bushels (000’s omitted), as follows: 








1917 1916 

Minneapolig .........seeeeee 77,751 81,230 
Duluth-Superior ..........++. 6,031 6,571 
66 outside mills ..........+. 49,041 46,831 
BOONES ses ca wenecovtewpenc’ 131,823 133,632 





Exports for Week Ending Dec. 22, 1917 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York. .1,241,000 146,000 74,000 425,000 
Meetee.. occs BEBOGO acess iwc vcve 377,000 
Philadelphia, ....:. «.-+-- 82,000 ...... 
Baltimore... 627,000 113,000 ..... 829,000 
WOW. TOUS cccwee § 40eks  weoce 354,000 





Tots., wk.2,016,000 259,000 156,000 1,985,000 
Prev. week .1,343,000 24,000 1,425,000 
U. K’gdom.1,359,000 146,000 107,000 
Continent .. 657,000 113,000 48,000 


++ 2,016,000 259,000 156,000 





Totals 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July lto Same time 


Dec. 22,1917 last year ~ 
Wheat, bus ......... 39,431,000 144,072,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 2,776,000 7,530,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 51,922,000 177,955,000 
Corn, bus .........-- 7,544,000 21,495,000 
Oats, bus ..........- 50,895,000 67,978,000 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 23,540, or 50 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 43,595, or 93 per cent, last 
week, 24,238, or 59 per cent, a year ago, 
28,576, or 70 per cent, two years ago, and 
19,523, or 48 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 30,765, or 53 per cent of capacity, 
against 52,090, or 91 per cent, last week, 
25,755, or 45 per cent, a year ago, and 
28,647, or 50 per cent, two years ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 

The demand for flour throughout the 
week has been very keen, and stocks of 
grades made prior to the recent 95 per 
cent ruling are being rapidly exhausted. 
Some of the mills have advanced prices on 
these flours 20@30c bbl, but the majority 
continued to quote at former prices. Soft 
wheat millers are not quoting prices on the 
new 95 per cent grade, as they have not 
yet been able to figure out the bearings on 
production cost of the provisions of the 
new milling rulings. 

On account of the wide variance among 
the mills of the north Pacific Coast in pat- 
ent percentages of flour heretofore made, 
the effect of the new ruling will vary wide- 
ly as to different mills. Most of them, 
however, figure that there will be some re- 
duction in the price of the new 95 per cent 
grade from the present quotation on pat- 
ents, and as far as any consensus of opin- 
ion has so far been reached, a reduction of 
20c bbl is indicated. 

Baking tests of the new 95 per cent soft 
wheat flour show excellent results, a 
slightly darker color than in bread made 
from former grades being about the only 
difference. 

It is believed that there will be ample 
demand for the new 5 per cent grade flour 
by bakers for use in making war bread, 
and that it will sell at approximately the 
price heretofore paid by bakers for hard 
wheat second bakers clear, which was in 
good demand even prior to the advent of 
war bread days. This grade has sold in 
coast markets around $6 bbl. 

The long-existing car shortage, intensi- 
fied within the last two weeks at coast 
points by flood conditions, has resulted in 
almost complete exhaustion of hard wheat 
flour supplies, and some of the larger bak- 
ers will be compelled to close down unless 
hard wheat flour arrives here within the 
next few days. There is ample flour in 
transit, which will probably arrive in time 
to take care of requirements. Montana 
first patent is quoted at $10.20@10.30 in 
98’s, on track, and first clear at $9.35@ 
9.50. 

Few hard wheat mills are as yet quoting 
in this market on the new 95 per cent 
grade, but mills are quoting this grade at 
$10.40, in 98’s, carloads, on track here, or 
about 15c bbl higher than former quota- 
tions, necessitated, it is understood, by the 
substantial decline in the price for Mon- 
tana millfeeds. 

There has been a decline of $1@2 bbl in 
corn flour quotations from eastern mills 
during the week. It is quoted here now, 
carloads, on track, at $9.60 bbl, against 
$10.50@12 a week ago. 

Millfeed made prior to the new price 
regulations is not being quoted by mills, 
as they have none to offer, nor are they 
quoting millfeed on the 38 per cent wheat 
cost basis, owing to uncertainty as to éer- 
tain details of the new requirements. 


BULK-GRAIN HANDLING 


The Farmers’ Educational and Co-oper- 
ative Union of America, at its annual 


meeting held recently at Spokane, Wash., 
representing the Washington-Idaho divi- 
sion, went on record in favor of the bulk 
handling of grain. A committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange for the standardization 
of elevators for use by farmers’ union 
companies and for the federation of local 
elevators or warehouse companies in ad- 
jacent communities, and for the ultimate 
association of all companies in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The union also strongly advocated 
prompt and vigorous action toward the 
bulk handling of grain in various localities, 
and that the state agricultural colleges, 
through their country agents, assist farm- 
ers to prepare for bulk handling by plac- 
ing men in the field to advise farmers as to 
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100 h-p motor. The flour mill is equipped 
with Nordyke & Marmon Co. and Barnard 
& Leas rolls, reels and packers, Barnard 
& Leas purifiers, scourers, plansifters, 
separator, and angle mills, Pring & Rau 
dust collectors, Richardson scales, Wolf- 
Dawson washer, and S. Howes Co. scourer. 
The cereal mill is equipped with Nordyke 
& Marmon Co. rolls, and Barnard & Leas 
reels, separators and aspirators. 

The active officers of the company are 
Isaac A. Welk, president and manager, 
and C, F. Pride, secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Welk has been connected with the 
milling industry for many years, both as 
a miller and through the mill machinery 
trade. He was formerly with the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., and acted as Russian 
agent for it in installing the equipment 
for the large American mills built in Rus- 
sia by that company. 

Mr. Pride was for many years engaged 
in the milling business in Kansas, and 
later, selling out his interests there, he 
retired from the industry for some years. 
In 1914 he sold the Hamilton mill, be- 
longing to the Marcus Daly estate, to Mr. 
Welk and J. J. Nicol. On Mr. Nicol’s 
death, shortly thereafter, Mr. Pride en- 
tered the milling business again, becoming 
secretary and treasurer of the Hamilton 
mill. 

Mr. Welk and Mr. Pride made a busi- 





Flour and Cereal Mills of the Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill Co., 


farm equipment, methods of organization, 
and construction of elevators. 

Now that the government has under- 
taken to supply ocean tonnage for the im- 
porting of burlaps and bags, it is not prob- 
able that there will be any deficiency of the 
supply of grain bags for handling the next 
crop, but the high quotations on bags con- 
tinue to exert a strong influence toward 
increasing the bulk handling of grain in 
the Pacific Northwest. Largely due to this 
influence, considerable headway has been 
made during the last two years in the con- 
struction of bulk elevators in the Pacific 
Northwest by farmers’ unions, mills and 
grain concerns. 

The average price for grain bags in this 
section for the 10 years preceding the war 
was close to 7c. With the present quota- 
tions for July delivery at 19c, the expense 
of handling grain in sacks has become al- 
most prohibitive. 


A NEW MONTANA MILL 


On May 7, last, the plant of the Hamil- 
ton (Mont.) Cereal & Flour Mill Co. was 
destroyed by fire; on May 9, the enterpris- 
ing officers of the company had concluded 
the purchase of the 125-bbl mill at Mis- 
soula, operated by the Western Montana 
Flouring Co. Early in October, the in- 
stallation of machinery in this mill, in- 
creasing its capacity to 500 bbls a day, 
was completed, and it was put in opera- 
tion. 

In view of the change of location from 
Hamilton, and also in view of the fact that 
“Ravalli” has long been one of the com- 
pany’s leading flour brands and also used 
as a brand for its various cereal products, 
it was decided to change the name of the 
company to the Ravalli Cereal & Flour 
Mill Co., under which name it now oper- 
ates. 

In addition to its flour mill, the com- 
pany has completed a 200-bbl cereal and 
150-bbl rye mill, housed in a separate 
building. 

The mills are electrically driven by a 





Missoula, Mont. 


ness success of the Hamilton mill, but 
when it burned they concluded not to re- 
build it for the time being. The mill at 
Missoula had been owned for some years 
by Senator Clark, of Montana, and only 
operated in a half-hearted way. Appre- 
ciating that the location of that plant was 
one of the best in the state, being tributary 
to supplies of the best wheat, and so situ- 
ated that, in addition to commanding a 
large local trade, it could work business 
both to the Pacific Coast and to the East 
and Southeast, they promptly decided to 
acquire this plant, and to enlarge it as 
above stated. In the accompanying illus- 
tration the mill and warehouse are shown 
on the left, and the cereal mill on the 
right. 
NOTES 


The new milling regulations will seri- 
ously affect the Pacific Coast macaroni 
manufacturers. On this coast this indus- 
try has used blue-stem cut-offs very ex- 
tensively. As this grade of flour can no 
longer be made, the necessary substitution 
of 95 per cent blue-stem flour will ma- 
terially add to the cost of manufacture 
and give a less satisfactory ingredient. 
The same effect will be felt by the cracker 
industry. 


A meeting of coast millers is being held 
at Portland today, called by Theodore B. 
Wilcox, chairman North Pacific Coast 
Milling Division, to consider the new 
milling regulations, and to attempt to clear 
up many details as to their operation 
about which mills are in doubt. Millers 
feel that some of the rulings were drawn 
with conditions existing at eastern milling 
centers in view, and that they are not 
adapted to the different conditions prevail- 
ing on the Pacific Coast. 

Professor C. C. Georgeson, agronomist 
in charge of the agricultural stations in 
Alaska, while recently in Seattle, stated 
that any grain grown in the United States 
can be raised in the interior of Alaska, 
and that the problem of producing a wheat 


which would mature in that climate and 
produce a large yield had been solved. The 
Rampart experiment station has developed 
an alfalfa “between the domestic and 
Siberian species. Professor Georgeson 
brought 125 varieties of Alaskan grain 
with him, including hard spring wheat, 
hybrid barley, Siberian wheat, oats and 
barley. 

The provisions of rules 18 and 19 of the 
new milling regulations requiring invoices 
to show the charges incurred by the terms 
of sale of flour and the prices of sacks, 
items of freight, interest, etc., in sales of 
feed, have been causing coast miilers a 
great deal of tribulation. If these regula- 
tions apply to sales to retailers, the in- 
crease in the labor involved ip such work 
would involve a very material addition to a 
mill’s clerical office force. Owing to the 
variety of packages used in this territory, 
varying terms of sale, and the many intric- 
acies of retail sales, a thousand and one 
questions would arise in an attempt to 
comply with these invoice requirements in 
sales to retailers. It would appear, how- 
ever, on the face of these wads brick that 
they are intended to apply only to aged . 
jobbers, and port mills will generally 
ceed on that theory unless instructe 
the contrary by the Milling Division of 
the Food Administration. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., Dec. 29.—All the 
Los Angeles mills have been running to 
full capacity, including Sundays and holi- 
days. There has been an excellent local 
demand for flour, besides which the Food 
Administration has placed some large or- 
ders here with three or the mills. 

During November a few of the mills 
were unable to get sufficient wheat to keep 
running to full capacity, but during the 
last few weeks the Food Administration 
arranged for sufficient supplies at this 
point, and it is understood that from now 
on there will be ample wheat placed in Los 
Angeles to keep the mills running steadily. 


NOTES 


The Globe Grain & Milling Co. expects 
to move into its new office building about 
Jan. 15. The building is of solid concrete, 
and will cost approximately $75,000. 

First Lieutenant George H. Martin, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, has been visiting his par- 
ents on a 10-day furlough. He was at one 
time interested in the grain business with 
his father. 

George H. Martin, a pioneer grain mer- 
chant here, has been appointed deputy 
food administrator for southern Califor- 
nia. He will work in conjunction with 
R. A. Lewin, at San Francisco. Mr. Mar- 
tin is thoroughly familiar with the grain 
trade, and the appointment was well re- 
ceived by the milling and grain trade here. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 29.—An al- 
most entire lack of interest, with the 
usual holiday spirit, prevailed in the flour 
market this week. Jobbers and bakers 
are amply supplied for the present, and 
little activity is expected until the new 
year. 

Up to the time of the new milling regu- 
lations becoming effectivé on Dec. 25, 
mills were unchanged in prices from last 
week. Kansas standard patents were 
quoted at $11.20@11.40 bbl; Dakota pat- 
ents, $11.50@11.75; Montana patents, 
$10.80@11,—98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. North coast mills are asking 
$10.25 for blue-stem patents and $9.60@ 
9.75 for cut-offs. At the close, few if any 
mills had quoted prices under the new 
ruling. 

Pending some announcement by local 
mills as to the price of millfeed under the 
new Food Administration rule, jobbers 
and feeders are marking time. A marked 
reduction is generally looked for, though 
the supply available from local mills will 
be inadequate to meet requirements, and 
the trade will eventually find it necessary 
to seek additional supplies from eastern 
and north coast mills. Limited quantities 
of bran are being offered by local jobbers 
at $38@40 ton; shorts, $42@44; red dog, 
$60@65. 

A bulletin issued by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce on Dec. 22 showed 
stocks of flour in warehouses and mills, 
including flour in the. harbor and in tran- 
sit, in California, on Dec. 1, as 153,173 
bbls; wheat, 2,142,704 ctls. 
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MILLS AND FEED PRICES 


Ontario country mills are endeavoring 
to adjust their prices for millfeed sold to 
farmers at mill doors to the general level 
fixed by order of the food controller. A 
disposition to comply with Mr. Hanna’s 
wishes is observable. The application is 
not clear in every case, but where doubt 
arises the spirit of the law is observed. 

For instance, where the feed is sold in 
second-hand bags a question as to what 
price is to be charged arises. Considerable 
of this business is done at country mills in 
Ontario, and it is not easy for the miller to 
fix proper prices. In most cases the rule 
seems to be to make the price the same as 
that for feed shipped in from outside, 
without reference to the difference in cost 
of bags. This may give the local miller a 
little more money for his feed than he is 
entitled to receive under a strictly techni- 
cal interpretation of the law, but it has 
the virtue of maintaining a uniformity 
that seems to be desirable. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Mills in this part of Canada are still 
busy. The holiday season brought no 
cessation of the demand for flour. This 
condition is general in eastern Canada, 
and there are no idle mills in this province. 
Full time may not be possible for all, but 
that is a matter of wheat supply rather 
than of demand for flour. Domestic prices 
remain at old levels. 

Brokers are offering Ontario mills $9.80 
bbl for export winter patents and $10.35 
for Manitobas, in buyers’ bags, f.o.b. cars, 
seaboard, for export. 

Quotations: Manitoba first patents, 
$11.50 bbl; seconds,’ $11; first clears, 
$10.50; 90 per cent winters, $10.20,—all in 
98-lb bags, delivered, in mixed-car lots 
with feed, Ontario points. Straight cars 
of Ontario winters in second-hand bags, 
$10, f.o.b. Toronto. 


MILLFEED IN DEMAND 


There is no abatement in the demand 
for millfeed. From every section of the 
East, inquiries for bran and shorts con- 
tinue to pour in. Mills distribute their 
supplies as evenly as possible. There is no 
exporting. Prices here are on the basis 
recently fixed by the food controller: bran, 
$35; shorts, $40; middlings, $45; feed flour, 
$65 ton,—in bags, delivered Ontario points. 
Reground oat hulls, in bags, $25 ton, 
Montreal freights. 

OATMEAL ADVANCING 

Mills in Ontario are behind with orders 
for rolled*oats and oatmeal, and as oats 
have advanced in price these products are 
also higher. Rolled oats are now quoted 
at $5 per 90-lb bag, in straight- or mixed- 
car lots, f.o.b. Ontario points; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 
These grains are all in demand, and 
firmly held. Oats have advanced another 
1c bu, while buckwheat and corn are easier. 
No. 2 white Ontario oats, 82c; barley, 
S131; rye, $1.76;-buckwheat, $1.55; peas, 
*3.60, in car lots, f.o.b. points of shipment 
in Ontario. No. 2 Canadian western oats 
are worth 93c bu, in car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points, and No. 3 yellow kiln-dried 
corn $2.0514. 
WINTER WHEAT 
Deliveries of winter wheat at country 
points in Ontario are moderate. Some mills 
have been able to accumulate small re- 
serves, but for the most part the trade is 


on a hand-to-mouth basis. In places, in- 
ducements are being offered to sellers that 
are not strictly in accordance with the 
rules governing fixed prices. The fixed 
price for Ontario wheat is $2.22 bu, for 
No, 2 red or white, in store, Montreal. 
Manitoba No. 1 northern wheat is now 
worth $2.41 bu, f.o.b. country milling 
points in Ontario. 


IMPORTANT MILL SOLD 

The Rob Roy Cereal Co., Ltd., Durham, 
Ont., has bought the Ogilvie mill at Sea- 
forth, Ont., which has been known as the 
Seaforth Milling Co., Ltd. This plant has 
a daily flour capacity of 300 bbls, and is 
one of the best plants of its size in this 
province. The new owners will carry on 
the business under the same name and 
style as before. With this addition to its 
capacity the Rob Roy company now owns 
and operates two oatmeal mills and one 
flour mill. The daily capacity is 300 bbls 
of each, 


PRESENTATION TO HEDLEY SHAW 

On the occasion of his leaving for the 
South, where he will spend the remainder 
of the winter, Hedley Shaw, managing 
director of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, was presented with an illu- 
minated address and a watch by the heads 
of departments of his company. Mr. Shaw 
is suffering from a somewhat severe ill- 
ness, and will require to be away from 
business for several months. He left To- 
ronto on Dec, 26. 

W. H. McCarthy, manager of the com- 
pany’s mill at Medicine Hat, is to assume 
Mr. Shaw’s duties here for the winter, or 
until relieved. 


NOTES 


Severe weather curtailed the movement 
of grain to market in Ontario this week. 

Frank Gordon left Toronto on Wednes- 
day to join the staff of the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., at the seaboard. He will be in 
the flour department as inspector at Port- 
land, Maine. 

Some in the trade look for an advance 
in flour. These maintain that, with feed 
prices fixed at present level, flour must 
advance if millers are to have the rate of 
profit agreed upon. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Dec. 29.—The close of 
the year finds quotations unchanged in this 
market. Flour prices are’ as follows: 
Manitoba first patent, $12.05 bbl; first 
clear, $11.65; Ontario blended flours, $11@ 
11.40. Quotations are for car lots, in wood, 
f.o.b. track, St. John; Halifax, 5c more. 

Feed prices having been’ fixed on Dec. 
17, the maritime’ market is affected as 
follows: bran, Port Arthur bulk rate, 
$24.50 ton; bagging, etc., $6.30; freight 
rate, St. John, $6.70; total St. John price, 
$37.50. In middlings the Port Arthur bulk 
price is $29.50 ton, while the cost of bag- 
ging and freight is the same as in bran. 
This brings the cost at St. John to $42.50 
ton. Halifax prices are 20c ton more. 
Oats are quoted in St. John at $1.01 bu 
for white, while feed flour rules at $63.50 
ton. Business is good in all lines. 

NOTES 

The winter port business in flour and 
feed has set in well, and shipments to date 
have been large. It is expected the season 
will break all previous récords. 

As far as known, none of the Halifax 
flour or feed men were injured in the dis- 
aster in that city. Representatives of the 
industry from other parts of the Maritime 
Provinces took a leading part in the work 
of relief. Among the St. John representa- 
tives who were prominent in this were J. A. 
Tilton, of Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., H. G. Weeks, of the Lake of 


the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and George 
D. Ellis, formerly of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd. 

A. E. McGrytey. 





MONTREAL 

MonvreEAL, Que., Dec. 29.—The advance 
of over a cent in the market for oats at 
Chicago and at Winnipeg was followed by 
a stronger tone in the market here, and a 
falling off in business was recorded. Local 
firms state that prices were too high to 
encourage sales. Sales included a few cars 
of extra No. 1 feed at 9114c, No. 1 feed 
at 8814c and No. 2 feed at 851, c. 

No changes worthy of note were re- 
corded in the market for flour and mill- 
feed, but the demand for rolled oats is in- 
creasing locally. Quotations: corn, Ameri- 
can No. 2 yellow, $2.15@2.20. Oats, extra 
No. 1 feed, 91¥%c; extra No. 2 local white, 
84@85c. Barley, Manitoba feed, $1.31. 
Flour, Manitoba spring wheat patent firsts, 
$11.60; .seconds, $11.10; strong bakers, 
$10.90; straight rollers, bags, $5.20@ 
5.37Y,. Rolled oats, bags, 90 Ibs, $5.30, 
Bran, $35; shorts, $40; middlings, $48@50. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wrwnirvec, MAn., Dec. 29.—There is no 
slackening in the demand for flour in this 
part of Canada, and some millers are in- 
clined to think that considerable hoarding 
is being done by those who anticipate high- 
er prices, or a future flour containing sub- 
stitutes. Owing to congestion of traffic, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway has placed 
a five days’ embargo, commencing Dec. 28, 
on shipments of flour over its lines east of 
Fort William. This has resulted in a tem- 
porary shutdown for some of the western 
mills. Other plants, to which the remain- 
ing roads are available, continue to grind 
their capacity output. 

Today’s cash prices for top patent 
spring wheat flour in car lots, f.o.b. Win- 
nipeg, in 98-lb bags, $11 bbl; second pat- 
ents, $10.50; first clears, $10.30; second 
clears, $10. Retail dealers buying in ton 
lots pay 10c over these figures; bakers 
and jobbers, 10c under. Winnipeg quota- 
tions apply from Port Arthur, on the 
east, to Portage la Prairie, on the west. 

In western Manitoba, prices are 10c bbl 
under the foregoing list, in Saskatchewan 
20c under, and in eastern Alberta 30c 
under. Westward from Calgary the scale 
ascends until Vancouver is reached, where 
the Winnipeg list is effective. 

Demand for millfeed is heavy, and 
many mills here are refusing orders from 
eastern Canada. Quotations: bran, $30.80 
ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, in bags, f.o.b. 
point of shipment in Winnipeg territory; 
western Manitoba, 80c ton under; Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, $3 under. British 
Columbia coast points: bran, $35. ton; 
shorts, $40. (To arrive at delivered price, 
add balance of through rate to destina- 
tion.) There is no change in quotations 
on middlings and feed flour. Special mid- 
dlings, $46 ton; red dog or feed flour, $52, 
—straight- or mixed-car lots. 

There is no change here in demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Cereal mills could 
easily dispose of double their output. To- 
day’s quotations are $4.50 per 80-lb bag 
for rolled oats in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. 
point of delivery; granulated oatmeal, 
$5.60 per 98-lb bag. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


This market was closed on Monday and 
Tuesday, and for the remainder of the 
week, business was moderate. No unload- 
ing was done on Christmas, and, conse- 
quently, offerings have been light. As 
usual, the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., has 
been the principal buyer. The fixed price 
of wheat at Winnipeg is $2.21 bu for No. 
1 Manitoba northern, $2.18 for No. 2 





Manitoba northern and $2.15 for No. 3 
Manitoba northern, in store, Fort William. 

Demand for cash oats has been dull, 
with no inquiry for the lower grades. 
Prices have advanced sharply, No. 2 Cana- 
dian western closing at 853<c bu, in store, 
Fort William; barley, $1.38; flaxseed, 
$3.11. 

NOTES 

Stocks in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur: wheat, 4,414,921 bus, against 
14,913,833 last year; oats 2,982,986, against 
8,281,179; barley 1,037,915, against 896,- 
351; flaxseed 538,998, against 1,150,757. 

An investigation is being held as to the 
cause of fire which destroyed the terminal 
elevator owned by the Northern Elevator 
Co., at St. Boniface (Winnipeg), on Dec. 
22. Approximately 80,000 bus wheat, oats, 
barley and flaxseed were destroyed or 
damaged. 

Much interest is being shown locally in 
the result of the forthcoming meeting 
between Professor R. Harcourt, of 
Guelph, Ont., and Winnipeg bakers, at 
which the manufacture of a standard war 
bread is to be discussed. The present cost 
of a 16-0z loaf of best quality bread in 
this city is eight cents, and local bakers 
say this price cannot be reduced unless 
the use of a less costly flour is adopted. 


G. Rock. 





OREGON . 

Portianp, Orecon, Dec. 29.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 24,803,-or 75 per cent of capacity, 
against 23,693, or 70 per cent, last week. 

Operations of some of the local mills 
have been interrupted by high water and, 
as. unusually heavy rains continue, the 
mills along the river are likely to be af- 
fected for the next week or two. 

Local trade in flour continues of nor- 
mal volume. The demand for millfeed is 
still strong, and millers anticipate that 
the buying will be liberal throughout the 
winter. As yet, the mills here cannot 
turn out feed fast enough to supply the 
demand. Prices are holding at the level 
lately fixed by the Food Administration. 


NOTES 

Present coarse grain quotations are $58 
for oats, $54.50 for feed barley and $57.50 
for brewing barley. 

On Christmas Day an extra guard was 
thrown around all the mills in this city, 
pursuant to orders received from Wash- 
ington. As there were but few soldiers 
in the city, the police took charge of the - 
work, but no disorders developed. 

The first case of incendiarism affecting 
the grain industry in this section occurred 
at Carlton, Oregon, Sunday, when the 
grain elevator of the Johnson Elevator 
Co. was burned, causing a loss of $22,000, 
of which $15,000 represented grain. It 
was caused by two explosions, one of 
which blew off the roof. The grain was 
owned by farmers, and was insured. 

Members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
are considering the advisability of sus- 
pending trading on the board. Since the 
elimination of millfeed dealings there are 
only oats, barley and corn to be handled, 
and there is but little activity in the 
market. The government’s request of the 
San Francisco exchange to cease trade in 
barley futures, it is thought, may be fol- 
lowed by similar action here, unless the 
board goes out of business. 

- J. M. Lownspate. 








Further evidence that Brazil is aiming 
to be a granary for the allies was fur- 
nished recently when the president of 
Brazil in a circular to the states of that 
country, urged co-operation in agricul- 
tural production, with the aim of making 
the country a great producer of cereals. 
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. CHICAGO, DEC. 29 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round 
f.0.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Flour made of spring wheat under 
ruling of Food Administration, 
basis Chicago, in 98-lb sacks. ..$9.90@10.25 
Minneapolis leading mill brands 
to retail trade, 98-Ib cotton.... --@10.70 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR ~ 
Made under ruling, 98-Ib cotton. .$9.75@10.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. $10.10@10.35 


RYE FLOUR 


lots, 


White patent, jute.......... . -$9.60@9.80 
BARLEY FLOUR 
Standard grade, jute........-++. $9.75@9.90 


WHEAT—Receipts light, milling demand 
good. No. 2 red and No. 2 hard, $2.17; No. 
8 red and No. 3 hard, $2.14; a part ear No. 
1 hard sold at $2.20, No. 4 mixed at $2.09, 
and a part car No. 3 mixed. at $1.90; No. 1 
northern, $2.20; No. 4 northern sold at $2.11. 

CORN—Market strong to 5c higher. Sam- 
ple grade, $1.20@1.55; No. 4 white, $1.76; 
No. 2 white, choice, $1.90, the first car in a 
long time; No. 4 white, $1.80. 

OATS—In active demand from elevator in- 
terests. Prices 1@2c higher; No. 3 white, 
81@82%c; standards, 81% @82%c; No. 2 
white, 82%c. 

RYE—Firm and ‘¥c higher; offerings 
light. No. 2 sold at $1.83, and a part car 
of musty No. 4 at $1.73. 

BARLEY—Buyers took hold more freely, 
and offerings were well cleaned up. Malting, 
$1.42@1.60; feed and mixing, $1.40@1.52; 
screenings, 75c@$1.15. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade fair, offerings not 
large. Prices unchanged. Grits are quoted 
at $4.60, and meal at $4.59, per 100 Ibs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
7~Receipts— Be re oP 


1917 1916 1916 
Flour, bbis..... 206 158 "310 111 
Wheat, bus.... 161 622 93 363 
Corn, bus...... 1,093 2,408 447 736 
Oats, bus...... 1,864 1,366 809 1,163 
Rye, bus....... 82 134 26 24 
Barley, bus.... 578 601 163 84 





BUFFALO, DEC. 29 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, caf- 





loads: Spring 
War guality ....cccccccccsccccccscess $10.15 
Second Clear ...wcecrccccsccccevcscsses 6.50- 
Rye, NO. 2 ccssccscccccccccssvcscsecce 10.00 
Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton .......-+--ese0e+ $35.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 38.00 
Flour middlings, per ton .......-+.+++. toeee 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton...... eore 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 62.50 
Corn meal, coarse, per tom ......-++++ 79.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ......--sssee0% 80.00 
Gluten feed, per tom .......---eeeeeee 55.82 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton .... 63.25 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads........... 55.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood. 10.50 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ........+.+++- 23.00 


WHEAT—tThere was no distribution of 
spring wheat here this week. The division of 
stocks in store will be made in a few days, 
and the mills will know exactly where they 
stand regarding future supplies. Prices 
were: dark No. 1 northern, $2.30; dark No. 2 
northern, $2.27; regular No. 1 northern, 
$2.26; Manitoba No. 2 northern, $2.27,—<.i.f. 
Winter wheat in good demand and receipts 


light. Closing: No. 1 white, $2.26; No. 2 
white, $2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, 
$2.25; No. 3 wheat, 6c under No. 1, and No. 4 


wheat 9c under No. 1,—in store, New York 
export. 

CORN—Very light receipts, and buyers 
taking only what they need at the moment. 
No. 3 yellow, kiln-dried, sold at $1.90, and 
No. 4 yellow at $1.88, on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—Higher; receipts light, and demand 
good at 2c above last week. Closing: No. 2 
white, 86c; standard, 85%c; No. 3 white, 
85%c; No. 4 white, 84%c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Millers were in the market for 
all spot offerings, which were quoted at 62@ 
65c. Rail shipment, 69@67c, track, Buffalo. 

RYE—Market cleaned up at $1.92 for No. 
2, on track, through billed. 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 29 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, 95 per cent, yess: - @10.05 
Rye flour, pure, cotton .......... 50@ 9.65 


Rye flour, country blended, cotton : 50@ 9.15 


Kansas straight, cotton ’......... @10.00 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 ibs, cotton, white.......... -@ 5.09 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 ibs, cotton, yellow ........ Se 5.09 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ....... --@ 6.30 

MILLFEED—Unsettled and lowe. Bran, 
$36@37; standard fine middlings, $38@39; 


rye feed, $36.60@37.50; flour middlings, $45; 
red dog, $55; oil meal, $58; hominy feed, 
$60.50,—all in 100-Ib sacks. 





. 


WHEAT—Prices unchanged. Receipts, 71 
cars. Government prices prevail. All offer- 
ings of spring and winter were readily ab- 
sorbed. No. 1 northern spring, $2.20@2.24; 
No. 2, $2.17@2.21; No. 3, $2.14@2.18. 

BARLEY—Prices were steadily main- 
tained. Receipts, 289 cars. Demand was 
good from maltsters and shippers, and all 
choice was readily taken. Medium, $1.57@ 
1.59; No. 3, $1.51@1.57; No. 4, $1.46@1.57; 
feed and rejected, $1.35 @1.48. oe 

RYE—Prices advanced %@lic, with de- 
mand good from all sources. Choice was 
wanted by millers, and all offerings were 
taken. Receipts, 59 cars. All are looking 
for heavier movement. No. 1, $1.82% @1.84; 
No, 2, $1.81% @1.83%; No. 8, $1.75@1.82. 

CORN—Prices advanced 10@25c. Demand 
was good from shippers, and millers took all 
white offered. Receipts, 139 cars. Weather 
is favorable for movement, and receipts are 
expected to show improvement. No, 3 yel- 
low, $1.55@1.80; No. 4 yellow, $1.60@1.85; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.60@1.80; No. 3 white, $1.65 
@1.85. 

OATS—Up 4@4%c, with good demand at 
all times. Receipts, 256 cars. Shippers 
bought freely, and the local trade took the 
choice. Millers bought heavily for milling 
purposes. Standard, 79%@82%c; No. 
white, 80% @82c; No. 4 white, 79@81%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 

: 1917 1916 1917 1916 

Flour, bbls... 45,270 22,130 
Wheat, bus.. 88,750 154,350 15,182 58,378 
Corn, bus.... 186,260 273,360 83,416 117,993 
-.- 501,760 290,080 287,278 269,770 
Barley, bus.. 419,050 271,560 84,317 40,573 
Rye, —: 71,240 40,300 18,235 11,008 
Feed, tons. “ 624 3,963 620 1,686 


ST. LOUIS, DEC. 29 
FLOUR—Hard winter wheat, 95 per cent, 
$10.35 @10.45; low-grade, $8 @8.25,—jute. 
Soft winter wheat, 95 per cent, $10.25; low- 

grade, $8@8.25,—jutes or cotton. 
Erman i A Se Bre i fixed prices rul- 


20,680 17,360 





"wats -esahinn 213 cars, agen 148. 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Demand good and 10@1é6c bight, 
Receipts, 198 cars, against 308. Closing 
prices: No. 2 corn, $1.79; No. 3 corn, $1.73; 
No. 4 corn, $1.69@1.70; No. 5 corn, $1.60@ 
1.61; No. 6 corn, $1.48; No. 2 yellow, $1.95 
bid; No. 4 yellow, $1.75; No. 2 white, $1.90 
bid; No. 8 white, $1.79. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $8.15 bbl, f.o.b., 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $8.95; 
cream meal, $8.65. 

OATS—In good demand, and 2@2%c high- 
er. Receipts, 211 cars, against 161. Closing 
prices: standard, 82%c; No. 3 white, ay | 
82%c; No. 4 white, 81%c, nominal; No. 


. mixed, 81c; No, 3 mixed, 80%c, nominal. 


RYE—No. 2 rye, $1.80. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 

87,800 76,130 129,870 114,450 

290,460 544,767. 196,800 448,870 

260,400 447,600 215,000 215,760 

534,000 304,300 423,010 305,830 

Rye, bus..... 1,100 42,900 3,210 10,400 

Barley, bus.. 338,600 25,600 4,550 1,660 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





1917 1917 1916 

No. 2 red wheat.. 16,223 20,000 406,156 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 990 - 990 638,923 
No. 2 corn ........ 3,770 8,770 156,347 
No. 2 white corn... 8,478 14,180 5,692 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 2,282 2,369 3,370 
> 44,400 

. 2 white oats... 11,629 
No. 3 white oats... 253,798 264,010 465,734 
Standard oats ..... 31,631 31,708 63,149 
pee. weetreoe re 40,837 37,104 7,139 





DULUTH, DEC. 29 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.o.b. Duluth: 





Dec. 29 1916 
First patent, wood..*10. 00@10.2 26 oe 80@8.90 
Second patent, wood. 8.70@8.80 
Straight, wood ..... 8.60 @8.70 
First clear, jute..... 7.65 @7.90 


Second clear, jute. “¢. 50 5.85 @6.10 
Red dog, jute 4.70 4.20@4.50 
*Per bbi in 98-lb cottons, 20c less. 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b. Duluth (Dec. 
29) were: 
War semolina ...........sees08% $9.90@10.00 
CORR bc B4ibe Fon Focy cyccds ces peree «eee @ 17.76 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b. mill, Dec. 29, were: 
pure white, $9.60; pure dark, $8.20; white 
blend, $8.65; dark blend, $7.95; graham, $8. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915-16 bbis 
Dec. 29..16,600 Dec. 30.. 9,550 Jan. 1...26,420 
Dec. 22..22,915 Dec. 23..11,720 Dec. 24..31,190 
Dec. 15..36,985 Dec. 16..13,375 Dec. 18,.27,700 
Dec. 8..40,230 Dec. 9..41,920 Dec. 11..39,080 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


seve 


1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915-16 bbis 
Dec. 29.. .... Dec. 30,.. .... Jam.l.., ss. 
Dec. 22.. Dec. 23.. Dec, 24.. ice 


Dec. 15.. .... Dec. 16.. .... Dec. 18.. 
Dec. 8... .... Dee. 9... 5,820 Dec. 11.. 
WHEAT—Severe cold weather ts interfer- 

ing with traffic movement. Today’s receipts 





“weeks ended Saturday: 





only 6 cars, and a daily average for the 
week of 30. Last year. for the same period 
the arrivals averaged 32 cars, Trade is 
hopeful that the government, ‘having taken 
over the railroads, will soon furnish a freer 
car supply and facilitate shipments from con- 
gested districts. After filling mill require- 
ments, a fair quantity remained, which the 
Food Administration put into elevators until 
wanted for shipment. Not a pound was re- 
ported shipped out by elevators. this week, 
and, after allowing mill wants, stocks in- 
creased 143,000 bus, against 301,000 last year. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Dec. 22 ..... 76% @78% 181 129@159 
Bee, BS? occ: cde Beto on oc pecs 
Dec. 36% 62.5 sooo Geese rr ove Mees 
Dec, 26 ..... 78% @79% 181 129@159 
Dec. 27 ..... 717% @78% 182 129@159 
Dec. 28 ..... ty tttey 182 129@159 
Dec. 29 ..... % @81% 183 129@159 
Dec. 30, 1916 AES yttt 132 81@113 

*Holiday. Ps 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth elevators, 
Dec. 29 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

-—Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 

Cate 265 - 191,247 356 7 62 36 

Rye ....... 66 193 See ees 

Barley .... 191 231 959 3 42 i111 

Flaxseed .. 129 1,126 994 ... 45 8 


RYE FUTURES 
Duluth daily closing prices of rye eens: 
Dec. Ma 





Dec. $1. $9 
Dec. cove 
Dec. eoce 
Dec. 1.89 
Dec. 1.89 
Dec. 1.89 
Dec. 1.91 
*Holiday. 
OFFICIAL WHEAT PRICES 

No.1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring ....... $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ..........+.. 2.17 2.14 
ROG GORI cece ctvecct cteees 2.15 2.12 
Humpback ......... Secenece 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ...... $eeeeene 2.21 2.18 
DPM Ss ek nccc desccotedense 2.17 2.14 
a a er 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter .......... 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter ...........0+405 2.17 2.14 


Below No. 2 the official committee ap- 
pointed by the Food Administration fixes the 
price. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Dec. 29), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


ant dae ead -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Spring ..... 216 167 Tae 65 164 
Durum .... 45 149 786... eee 3 
Winter .... 32 183 3884 ... «+. 4197 
White ..... . ° 2 e coe eee 
Totals 283 448 2,795 65 344 
OG Avccece 46 4 10 
Bonded . 4 11 2 2 22 
RYO eccccce 7 52 34 oes 30 
Barley ..... 45 20 183 -16 110 
Bonded .. ... Pere o4.e eos 29 
Flaxseed ... 21 113 162 6 3 28 


Bonded .. ... 4 Sete Coe wes 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 29 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
Receipts by 
Wheat stocks—, -——grade——,, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 nor } 
1 nor, 2 ae! 1,384 2,447 100 23 673 


3 nor § 11 487 105 10 12 178 
All other 

spring ... 169 3,328 2,870 .11 53 «(146 
1 amb dur 











2 amb dur pe eae Ot See ben 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
3 dur OR ses “cee O° che nee 
All other 
durum ... 260 6566 2,535 4 89 6386 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1, 2 hd wnt 2 9 
All other 
winter ... 30 617 649 16 49 «6203 
Mixed ..... oer Sta 24 48 194 
White ..... $66 kes 3 1 2 51 
Totals ... 892 6,282 8,509 184 226 1,831 
Afloat ..... eee one eed ose eee 





Totals ... ... ooo 9,016 ons ees aes 

FLAXSEED—Switching operations kept 
the market on a comparatively even keel on 
Wednesday, for prices were practically with- 
out change from Dec. 22. On Thursday, 
sentiment of the trade was bullish, which 
grew more pronounced as the week advanced. 
The stiff bulge in Argentine cables. appar- 
ently was a surprise to many. Together with 
this were such factors as cold weather,. 
meager receipts and a drying up of offerings. 
All brought on unexpected buying. Every 
one seemed to have some wants to be filled, 
and helped to make the bulge. Crest of 
prices was reached today, and market closed 
strong, holding its full advance. From low 
point the first day the up swing amounts to 
17ec in July, to 19¢ for May, and December 
but a fraction under. Short interest has 
been cut down materially by the big ad- 











vance in prices. Cash premiums were re- 
duced early on market weakness due to ad- 
justment on winter basis. Firmed since and 
close shows No. 1 spot quotable at January 
price to 8c over. To arrive next month, 
January figure is obtainable. January future 
closed at $3.49. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


—-Close——_,, 

Opening Dec. 30 

Dec. 26* High Low Dec. 29 1916 

Dec. ..$3.43% #8. 88 “ <o% $3.59 $2.85% 


May .. 3.29 47 3.47 2.89% 
July .. 3.24 :. 41 ’. HW 3.41 2.88% 
*Holiday Dec. 24-25. 





KANSAS CITY, DEC, 29 
FLOUR—New Administratfon standard 95 


per.cent flour is quoted at $10.10, cotton 
%-bbis; low-grade, $6@7.50. 
MILLFEED—Demand _ good. Following 


quotations are based on new grades and 
Administration differentials at Kansas City, 
sacked: bran, $1.60; brown shorts, $1.70; 
white shorts, $2.25; corn chop, $3.25 @3.34. 
WHEAT—Car shortage restricts the sup- 
ply. Mills are getting much less than they 
need. Representative prices today: hard 
wheat, No. 2, 1 car at $2.16, 1 at $2.12, 1 at 
$2.11, 1 at $2.08; No. 3, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.13, 
a soft wheat, No. 2, 1 at $2.15, 1 at 


CORN—The movement is better, and more 
dry corn is coming to market. Demand 
good. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, $1.70 
@1.72; No. 8, $1.64@1.68; white corn, No. 
2, $1.72@1.73; No. 3, $1.65@1.68. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
-405,000 849,150 60,750 1,043,550 
582,500 211,250 331,260 131,250 


Wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus....391,000 860,200 175,500 90,000 
Rye, bus..... 9,900 4,400 6,600 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 1,400 19,600 14,000 5,600 
Bran, tons... 1,200 740 =61,520 1,360 
Hay, tons.... 6,648 6,948 3,264 2,340 
Flour, bbis... 9,500 9,500 37,250 7,350 





BALTIMORE, DEC. 29 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, in 98-lb cottons: 


Spring 95 per cent patent ...... $10.50 @10.75 
10.40@10.65 
9.0 . 


Spring 100 per cent straight.... 
Spring low-grade ............++. 
Winter 95 per cent patent ... 
Winter 100 per cent straigh 
Winter low-grade ........... ‘ 
Hard winter 95 per cent patent. 10. 50@10. 75 
Hard winter 100 per ct. straight 10.40@10.65 
Hard winter low-grade ........ 9.00@ 9.25 





Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.75@ 9.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ blended patent ...... «+» @10.85 

City mills’ winter patent .... «e+» @10.60 

City mills’ 100 per cent straight. -@10.50 


MILLFEED—Sharply lower, but entirely 
nominal in the absence of offerings or trad- 
ing. ‘Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $34@35; spring middlings, $35 
@36; soft winter bran, $34; soft winter mid- 
dlings, $36 

WHEAT—Unchanged, with movement and 
demand moderate. Receipts, 179,120 bus; 
exports, 155,341; stock, 767,292. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, $2.24; No, 2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Higher, with demand urgent and 
movement increasing. Receipts, 38,639 bus: 
exports, 116,439; stock, 338,373. Closing 
price of new near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7.50@8 
The range for new southern, white and yel- 
low, during week was $1.50@2 bu, with ar- 
rivals showing a marked gain at the close. 

OATS—Advanced ic, with movement and 
demand good. Receipts, 338,521 bus; stock, 
654,631. Closing prices: standard white 
86%c; No. 3 white, 86c. 

RYE—Steady, with demand fair and move- 
ment small. Receipts, 67,074 bus; exports, 
78,002; stock, 242,543. Closing price of No 
2 western for export, $1.88, 





BOSTON, DEC. 29 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
95 per cent patent ............. $10.60@11.30 
100 per cent patent ..... ceteees 10.30@11.00 


MILLFEED—All kinds of wheat feed wer: 
in light supply during the week, only a few 
lots in transit being offered. Feeds for ship- 
ment, offered under the new Food Adminis- 
tration regulations, are quoted $7@8 ton less 
than transit shipment, but few mills have 
anything to offer and prices are nomina'. 
Similar conditions are reported in the mar- 
ket for other feeds, there being practically 


no business. 

Quotations, transit shipment, in 100-1) 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $41@42; mid- 
dlings, $47@52; mixed feed, $49@53; red dox, 
in 140-lb sacks, $62.50; oat hulls, regrouni, 
$27@34; gluten feed, $59; stock feed, $59.5: 
cottonseed meal, $55; linseed meal, $59.5). 
Spree bran, mill shipment, prompt, $38.25? 


CEREAL PRODUCTS — Oatmeal his 
sharply advanced, the demand ruling goo. 
No granulated or bolted cirn meal offerins. 
Feeding corn meal and cracked corn lower, 
as millers are working on a new-corn bas's. 
Rye, graham and barley flours in demand. 
Rye meal quiet. Quotations, mill shipmer't, 
in wood: rolled oatmeal, $9.90; cut and 
ground, $11.38; feeding corn meal, in 100-! 
bags, $4@4.05; cracked corn, in 100-Ib bacs, 
$4.05@4.10; rye flour, in sacks, $10@10.10; 
graham flour, in wood, $8.60@10.10; baricy 
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January 2, 1918 


flour, in sacks, $9.65@10.30; rye meal, in 
sacks, $8.50@8.60. si 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
Receipts oe ee tocks——, 
1917 1917 1916 
Flour, bbls ........ 47,900 ...... oseee 
Wheat, bus ....... 130,200 560,609 378, 455 
Corn, bus ..... 7,1 2,360 249,469 
Oath, “RP vc sien sec + 151,568 669,779 828,724 
RQ, WEB vaccescce ‘ 2,260 76,821 210,950 
Bases BUS iericis  oseee cates 10,248 
Millfeed, tons ..... 121 eres Sesvece 
Oatmeal, cases .... Ee < eoeecs 
Oatmeal, sacks .... 813 eccees 


Exports of grain during the ioéate were 


256,000 bus wheat. 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC, 29 


FLOUR—Receipts, 1,660 bbls and 8,902,864 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring family brands, spot...... $11.00@11.50 


Spring bakers patent, spot...... 11.40@11.60 
Spring patent, mill shipment.... 10.70@11.05 
Spring first clear, spot ......... 10.25 @10.50 


City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent, spot. 11.00@11.50 
Regular grades, winter— 


MtPMIGMt .cecaccebece edeeee 10.10 @10.25 
A ee ee +. 10.25@10.50 
Kameee. DOOM’ cis icicc cecccsvccds 10.70 @11.15 


MILLFEED—New government regulations 
had a bearish influence on the market, and 
prices generally reduced. Offerings not 
large, but buyers operating only in small 
lots. Quotations, per ton: ‘ 
Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks....... Nominal 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... $38.00 @39.00 
Spring bran, 100-ib —. 

8 +» 44.50@ 45.00 


ener 


To arrive, all- POM 6c svewcs dace 39.00 @ 40.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

SP UGS hn.c 55.5 ds amen 6s eck c und 48.00 @ 49.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sacks .......06eeeeeeee 41.00 @ 42.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140- lb sacks. 55.00@56.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 41.00@42.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 42.00@43.00 


WHEAT—Steadily held. Receipts, 330,974 
bus; exports, 315,277; stock, 714,898. Quota- 
tions: car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red, $2.27; No. 2 
red, $2.24; No. 1 soft, $2.26; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 
Minimum prices: No. 3 red, $2.21; No. 4 red, 
$2.18; No. 6 red, $2.15; sample grade red, 
$2.04@2.18; No. 3 soft, $2.19; No. 4 soft, 
$2.16; No. 6 soft, $2.13; sample grade, soft, 
$2.02 @2.11 

Special maximum prices: Only to be ap- 
plied when the other qualities in the wheat 
are high enough to warrant it. 

No. 3 wheats: Maximum price containing 
13.1 per cent moisture to 13.5 per cent mois- 
ture 4c under No, 1 or No. 3 red, $2.23; No. 
3 soft red, $2.21. Maximum price containing 
13.6 to 14 per cent moisture, 6c under No, 1 
or No, 8 red, $2.22; No. 3 soft red, $2.20. 

No. 4 wheats: Maximum price 6c under 
No. 1 or No. 4 red, $2.21; No. 4 soft red, $2.19. 

No. 6 wheats: Maximum price containing 
not over 14.3 per cent moisture 6c under No. 
1 or No. 6 red, $2.21; No. 6 soft, $2.19. 
Maximum price containing not over 14.7 per 
cent moisture 7c under_No. 1 or No. 6 red, 
$2.20; No. 6 soft red, $2.18. Maximum price 
containing not over 15 per cent moisture 8c 
under No. 1 or No. 6 red, $2.19; No. 6 soft 
red, $2.17. 

Sample wheats: Handled on merits, but in 
no case shal! price be higher than 4c under 
No. 1 of the sub-class represented. 

Smutty wheats: Value shall be determined 
by each sample basis of the class and sub- 
class. 

RYE—Supply small, market firm, demand 
only moderate. Quotations: No. 2 western, 
in export elevator, $1.86 bu; nearby, as to 
quality, $1.75 @1.80, 

RYE FLOUR—Sold fairly, and values well 
sustained, Quotations: $9.50@10.25, as to 
quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Market largely nominal on a basis 
of spot offerings. Receipts, 23,683 bus; stock, 
17,796. 

CORN. PRODUCTS—Trade quiet, but of- 
ferings light and market nominally firm. 


Quotations: 100-1b 
sacks 
K.-dried yellow meal.$.... Pere. 40 $.:.. Biss 
Gran. yellow meal... . 1 @10 60 ... “aes 
Gran, white meal.... .....@11.80 @6. 





Yellow table meal. -@10.40 
White table meal.... .....@ 9.75 

OATS—Offerings on spot light, and the 
market advanced 1@1™%:. Demand only 
moderate, Receipts, 270,842 bus; stock, 801,- 





024. Quotations: 

No. B:WEMBB.S siiccdvcoccsccooces SS. OSB 
Standard white ....-..seseeeves 90% @91 
NO, 3 WHEE .. ce cececesereee ee 89% @90% 
No. 4 white ........- aebssSoccecs 88% @89% 


OATMEAL—Market firm under very light 
‘fferings. Trade quiet. Quotations, in wood: 
round oatmeal, bbl, $10.69; rolled, steam or- 
‘iln-dried, bbl, $9.50@9.75; patent cut, bbl, 
510.69@12.19; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
s to size and quality, $6.65 @7.55. 





TOLEDO, DEO. 29 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and’ round 
ts, f.0.b, Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 

latent, Toledo-made .... «+++-$10.70 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


latent regulation flour, bulk, f.0.b 
mi eee $9. 45 @9.75 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b, Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran .........-. -$32.50@32.75 
Mixed ff «++ 37.00@37.26 
Middlings ......- oo Bh we ese 
Oil samme in 100- ib b Swbseces seceeQpue 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-1 bag.... ...--@ 8. +4 

WHEAT—Receipts, 56 cars, 34 contract; 
year ago 11, 7 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 33 cars, 10 contract; year 
ago 68, 62 contract. 


eee eee ee eee ee eee ee 


Hee eee eee ew enwee 





OATS—Receipts, 84 cars, 54 contract; year 
ago 11, 7 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND apevicacenpbuiad 





Receint hip 
4917, | 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 66,000 18,000 18,600 49,300 


‘Corn, bus.... 27,600.113,400 21,400 67,800 
Oats, bus.... 134,400 29,600 50,400 16,600 


MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 2 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 
Standard war flour ...... - -$9.65@10.00 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 





cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Jan, 2), 
were: 

War .semolina ..........-... ie at oe: 00 
Durum granular ...........+. ° -@ 9.85 
Se dn xs cackehs as Sicbecevecnce +e a6 -@ 8.00 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1918 1917 1916 


Jan. 6... «0... 258,755 408,665 
1917 1916 1915 

Dec, 29... 271,270 187,425 356,150 
Dec. 22... 383,225 239,790 389,135 
Dec. 15... 346,490 329,996 465,975 371,685 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1915 
356,705 
1914 
358,575 
224,090 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Jan, 5... «..++. 16,106 27,925 44,220 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
Dec. 29... 8,810 14,900 25,820 31,430 
Dec, 22... 15,675 22,105 30,000 31,670 
Dec. 15... 26,475 36,435 76,425 60,970 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 

Ca- 

No. pac- -—Output—, 
mills ity 1917 1916 
66 57,150 315,200 209,415 
. 66 67,150 326,820 232,500 
66 57,375 331,035 269,070 
65 57,025 342,785 212,055 
65 566,175 316,335 176,175 4,840 7,535 
65 56,175 284,715 194,930 
64 56,125 292,060 194,355 1,350 
- 61 50,775 252,710 131,590 900 
49 43,225 130,195 79,295 15,990 1,315 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices. of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 2) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


c-Exports— 
1917 1916 
4,815 355 
3,520 3,250 
3,430 6,426 
2,150 4,146 


Dec. 


Jan. 2 ‘Year ago 
«$32. 50@35. 00 $26.00@27.50 
Stand. middlings. . 34.50@36.50 26.00@27.50 
Flour middlings.. . 42.00@45.00 33.00@35.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 47.50@50.00 37.00@40.50 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-Ib sacks: 
Jan. 2 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$38. 00@40. 50 $31.50@33.00 
Stand. middlings. - 40.00@42.00 31.50@33.00 
Flour middlings... 47.50@50.50 38.50@40.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 53.00@55.50 42.50@46.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $66.00 @66.50 


Bran .....+.+. 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 60.00@60.50 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 57.00@657.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 54.00@54.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@34.60 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 8.40@ 9.40 
Corn meal, white*® ........+6+++ 8.90@10.90 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 9.70@10.35 





Rye flour, pure medium straight* 9.35@10.10 
Rye flour, pure dark® .......... 55@ 9.36 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... 9.45@ 9.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* ........ 9.75 @10.25 
Graham, standard, bbi* .. - 9.75@10.26 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood . - 19.30@ 9.40 
Mill screenings, per ton ..... - 15.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 23.00@32.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@50.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings eae 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 30.00 @ 40.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 24.00@30.00 
Fine seed —w tom ....... 82, weraen 00 
Oil cake, 2,000 1 -@. 

Oil meal, 2,000 Ibe, 100- ib ‘sackst . 1 @56. 00 


*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, wer 25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. {Nominal. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are ag follows: 





No.1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ..........++-+ 2.17 2.14 
ROG. BPTIRE vce cvcccerrcccece 2.15 2.12 
Red spring humpback ..... - 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ........ bovece 2.21 2.18 
DUFUR secs cccesccccccececs » 2.17 2.14 
Red durum ......-..sseeeeee 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter Stesboceve 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter ........-+s+++ ‘ 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2.13 2.10 
Red winter ........- ° » 2.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): Dec. 30 Jan. 1 
Dec. 29 Dec. 22 1916 1915 

No. 1 hard .... «.. coe 505 630 
No. 1 northern... . «+ 1,934 3,617 
No. 2 northern.. ... bee 2,417 2,889 
Other grades... ... eee 7,935 4,710 
ectiainats waite tithing 

Totals ....... 416 424 12,791 11,846 
In 1915 ~.......18,809 18,084 602 seeee 
Im 1914 .......19,056 18,284 .c26- ceeee 
Im 1913 .......19,341° 17,8563 «eee sever 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: 


Dec. 29 


Dec. 30 


Dec, 22 1916 


eeeee 1,633,200 2,121,750 1,478,400 
07 1 


Flour, bbis ...... 17,419 ns 86 

Millstuff, tons ... 1,370 2,234 1,169 
Corn, bus ....... 197,640 343,140 326,190 
Oats, bus ....... 631,350 768,100 263,130 
Barley, bus ..... 970,900 1,205,960 280,80 

Rye, bus ........ 261,360 352,500 63,040 
Flaxseed, bus 146,900 198,000 180,120 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
D 


ing Saturday were: ec. 30 
Dec. 29 Dec. 22 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 436,650 646,100 506,780 
Flour, bbis ...... 312,843 862,561 199,863 
Millstuff, tons .., 11,121 16,217 . 
Corn, bus ....... 150,800 168,720 225,720 
Oats, bus ....... 716,870 1,231,650 334,080 
Barley, bus ..... 357,600 499,100 356,420 
po, i Serre 51,680 47,250 152,520 
Flaxseed, bus 35,700 30,420 21,000 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 
the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 


22, with comparison, 












Dec. 29 Dec, 22 
179 




















No. 1 dark northern spring... 214 
No. 2 dark northern spring.. 108 $s 
Other dark northern spring.. 70 38 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 179 285 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 188 261 
Other northern spring ...... 253 283 
No. 1 red spring .........++. 1 1 
Other red spring ........... 18 23 
Red spring humpback .. 16 20 
Amber durum ....... $1 114 
DGFUM .ccccecvacccces 24 38 
Red durum .......-..eeeeeee 6 7 
Mixed wheat ..........s+00- 212 199 
Dark hard winter bs cotceece 6 7 
Hard winter ...........s0008 44 48 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2 eee 

Red winter ........cceesees 1 
WOR WAR oda cic ticcseccsce 3 1 
BORE DOE wie wins ccccwcesvocves eee 
Hard white ......--0-+ses05 1 1 
Soft white .........0.ceeeees 22 13 
OE heen i pF i eaQddeecave 1,459 1,580 

Comparisons for otlf@r years: 

* Dec. 30 Jan. 1 Jan. 2 
2 1916 1916 1915 
No. 1 hard ......... 29 155 coe 
No. 1 northern ..... 91 1,340 234 
No. 2 northern ..... 38 879 264 
Ws B vviroccvccsere 71 623 302 
BM Eves ecicvivess 224 262 261 
Rejected ........... ve 47 42 
No-grade .........+. 6 76 22 
_ Sample grade ...... 143 58 eee 
Totals, spring .... 602 3,339 1,115 
Hard winter ....... 233 $22 424 
Macaroni .......++. 61 132 67 
i” ee ord e 89 223 44 
Western ........... 47 37 8 
DOG. cs Kciciciicces 1,022 4,053 1,658 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 


corn, No. 3 white oats, 


No. 2 rye and the 


range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats 

DOG, BS* ive dncced casecQervees -@.. 
BGG, BS occ ccccnves 160 @165 78% @79% 
DOC. BF vcccccccces 165 @170 717% @78% 
Dec, 28 ......+00. + 173 @178 78% @79% 
Dee. 89 scscvcvdede 175 @180 79% @80% 

DOC, BL ..ccccccess 170 @175 78 @79 

Jan, 2, 1917 ...... 89% @ 90% 561% @62 
Rye Barley 
POG, BRP. od cévcecsne wade @..... cee @ace 
DOG. BB ccccicvcosess 184 @185 129@1569 
ge RETEST TRY EEE 184% @185% 129@159 
DOS. BB vs cccccccsece 86 @187 129@1569 
BOG, BD vervdeccecdias 186% @187% 131@159 
BOG, BE ivcicciccscces 186% @187% 129@159 
Jan. 2, 1917 ......... 138 @139 86@117 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


Dec. 30 Jan.1 Jan. 2 


Dec. 29 Dec. 22 1916 1916 1915 
Corn ... 65 26 77 33 592 
Oats ...1,259 1,479 7,158 3,406 4,554 
Barley... 611 605 748 534 612 
Rye .... 639 629 628 556 246 
Flaxseed. 93 80 328 238 386 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 











rm Dec. 29 + 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 

Baltimore 690 391 485 246 19 
Boston ..... 491 9 474 19 cos 
Buffalo ..... 10,042 15 618 171 894 
Afloat coe ooo 433 ee5 eee 
Chicago 1,057 793 6,933 239 431 
Detroit 100 14 146 ae 
Duluth ..... 891 ahs 19 66 191 
Galveston ... 57 60 oy 39 34 
Indianapolis. 80 126 645 »| Rees 
Kansas City. 1,369 389 1,124 126... 
Milwaukee .. 54 105 717 +144 1389 
Minneapolis. . 415 55 1,259 639 611 
New Orleans. 13 613 833 20 «6716 
Newp. News. ¢na ote Mena See sae 
New York... 708 20 #1,077° 477 483 
Omaha ..... 579 248 649 74 16 
Peoria . 18 103 2) ers ee 
Philadelphia. 718 19 808 27 17 
St. Louis ... 184 113 - 619 182 3 
Toledo ...... 670 25 1,401 | Barres 
Totals .... 18,936 3,097 17,657 2,480 3,554 
Dec. 22, 1917 22,221 2,741 17,081 2,819 3,643 
Dec. 30, 1916 69,534 ‘. a 48,823 2,577 4,289 


Jan. 1, 1916. 67,311 


Jan. 2, 1915. 


8,919 
72,861 19, 703 


Changes for the week: 
3,286,000 bus; rye, 339,000; 
Increases—Corn, 


21,081 3,003 4,066 
$2,956 1,448 6,116 


Decreases—W hea: 


eat, 
barley, 89,000. 


356,000 bus; oats, 576,000, 









ALL-RAIL RATES 
All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 


nesota Transfer, in cents oe 100 lbs: 


To— 
Albany .. 










coves 26.1 Philadelphia oes 23.8 
Baltimore ..... 22.8 Philadelphia® .. 23.0. 
Baltimore* .... 22.0 Philadelphiat .. 23.0 
Baltimoret ... 22.0 Pittsburgh .... 19.0 
Binghamton ... y Portland ...... 27.8 
Boston .... ° Portland* + 24.0 
Boston® ....... " Punxsutawney - 22.8 
Bostont ....... 25.0 Quebec ..... + 32.8 
Buffalo ....... 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning ..... 22.8 Rochester ..... 22.8 
Elmira eoccce 32.8 Rockland ...... 27.8 
Erie . ape ens 19.0 Schenectady ... 25.1 
Hornell . «+ 22.8 Scranton ..... - 23.8 
Ithaca cove 23.8 Stanstead ..... 27.8 
Montreal ...... 27.8 Syracuse 22.8 
Mount Morris.. 22.8 Troy ...... + 26.1 
Newport News* 22.0 Utica 24.1 
New York...... 25.8 Wayland . + 22.8 
New York*. 7 Chicago (local). 10.0 
New Yorkt.. . Wilkes-Barre .. 23.8 
Ogdensburg ... 27.8 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Through -—Proportionals to— 


To— rate hicago*  Bastt 
Boston ........ 24.0 8.1 15.9 
New York ..... 24.0 8.1 15.9 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 8.1 15.9 
Baltimore ..... 22.0 8.1 13.9 
Norfolk ........ 22.0 8.1 13.9 


*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
east. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 


Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 






To— case Mpls 
Jacksonville .....sseeeeeees 29.4 39.0 
MACON ....eeeeeeee peccewcse 88.6 43.0 
New Orleans ..........++6. 17.5 27.6 
Birmingham .......+++++. - 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery 5 39.0 
Selma .. 39.0 
Mobile . 27.6 
Tampa ... 42.0 
Atlanta 41.0 
Savannah .......ceseevecee 39.0 
Athens ..... 42.0 
RMBUBOR occ ccccanccceccecic 42.0 
Charleston 39.0 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 





rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 

New York ..... 29.6 Scranton ...... + 27.6 
Boston ......-+.+ 81.6 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.6 Washington .... 26.6 
Pittsburgh 23.0 Detroit ......... 19. 
Albany .... - 28.8 Rochester .. 
Syracuse’....... 26.6 Cleveland 

Va. com. points.. 26.5 Louisville 





Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Boston ........ - 28.6 Baltimore ...... 26.6 
New York ...... 28.6 Halifax ........ 29.5 
Philadelphia . 27.6 Portland, Maine. 28.6 
Virginia ports .. 26.5 Montreal ...... . 27.5 


St. John, N. B... 28.5 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to Atlantic 
ports in connection with ocean rates quoted 
at the head of this department. 


CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ...... 14.5 Boston .......++ 19.6 
Rochester ...... 14.6 Philadelphia ... 15.5 
TOY cccccesevee 


14.6 Pittsburgh ..... 9%7 
+. 14.56 Albany + 16.8 
ove 19.6 


Syracuse .. 
New York ... 








Minneapolis Flour Output and Exports 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 


The following tables show the Minneapolis 
flour output and foreign shipments by calen- 
dar years, in barrels: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 





1917 1916 1915 1914 
Jan.. 1,143,320 1,680,740 1,618,746 1,485,690 
Feb.. 1,262,600 1,553,785 1,436,206 1,415,105 
Mar.. 1,524,255 1,742,790 1,114,740 1,454,986 
April 1,728,550 1,599,590 1,118,940 1,422,040 
May. 1,571,775 1,376,770 1,278,105 1,401,820 
June. 996,810 1,294,465 1,245,730 1,313,270 
July.. 719,386 1,485,4%5 1,094,190 1,414,490 
Aug.. 1,200,145 1,709,595 1,182,515 1,768,805 
Sept. 1,715,930 1,528,715 1,866,585 1,699,060 
Oct.. 1,908,265 1,597,205 2,163,685 1,453,765 
Nov.. 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 1,421,715 
Dec, *1,564,065 1,230,365 1,930,670 1,518,535 
Yr. *17,618,976 18,541,650 18,089,195 17,769,280 


FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
January... 71,205 92,075 178,660 109,510 
February.. 65,375 95,940 214,020 153,695 
March..... 95,840 173,030 134,745 158,670 
April...... 127,770 286,740 102,000 151,610 
May...... 131,940 128,166 137,265 130,455 
June...... 209,306 78,520 38,910 94,636 
July....+-. 45,460 101,145 21,605 112,345 
August.... 31,880 67,280 27,185 60,850 
September. 39,970 54,025 149,676 174,716 
October... 49,620 91,260 103,860 220,980 
November. 120,365 79,870 142,080 269,180 
December. *97,390 162,920 209,685 267,385 





Year. .*1,086,120 1,410,970 1,459,690 1,873,930 
*The output for the last day in December 
estimated, 
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. (Continued from page 34.) 

The C. S. Christensen Co., Madelia, 
Minn., is electrif. its mill. An order 
has been placed with the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co, for a 450 h-p motor, rope drive 
and transmission machinery. 

E. A. Whitman, head miller for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, will have charge of 
the Queen Bee mill at Sioux Falls, S. D., 
recently taken over by his company. E. T. 
Bauer, superintendent of the company, 
wasin Minneapolis, Dec. 29-31. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Mill oats are firm at 55@67c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Cracked corn and ground feed prices 
are, $2 ton higher for the week. 

Corn gluten feed is unchanged at $56.13 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Supplies of screenings are limited, but 
inquiry is light and prices are unchanged. 

Barley feed is held at about $10 ton 
under bran, or $22 in sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis cereal mills report a brisk 
demand for corn meal, but a light inquiry 
for rye flour. 

The Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, this 
week placed in operation its_500-bbl white 
corn flour mill. This is in addition to its 
500-bbl rye mill. The company recently 
bought two carloads of buckwheat for 
shipment from Bristol, Va. The price paid 
was $4.25 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Millfeed dealers throughout the country 
who are laying down on contracts, or re- 
fusing to accept shipments already in 
transit, will very likely find themselves with 
lawsuits on their hands. They are in 
identically the same position as are feed 
jobbers, and must take deliveries at old 
prices. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
has recently taken over a disused distillery 
building at Peoria, Ill., and is making the 
necessary changes to convert it into a corn 
mill. It has placed an order with the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. for 5 sifters, 16 
aspirators and 2 corn scourers, also an 
order for a 1,000-bu Morris grain drier. 





A Miller With a ‘“‘Choke” 

Baxutrmore, Mp., Dec. 29.—Two sacks of 
unbolted flour, shipped by mistake in a 
car of winter straight by a miller who had 
a choke on the tail-end of his mill, recently 
arrived here and caused trouble. 

The jobber to whom the shipment was 
made failed to have it inspected, and in- 
nocently sent the two sacks along with six 
or eight good ones to a small baker, who, 
also neglecting to examine his purchase, 
dumped half the flour, including the two 
sacks of unbolted, into his trough, and 
never discovered anything wrong until the 
next morning, when, to his amazement and 
horror, he found that, instead of his usual 
outturn of beautiful white and crusty 
loaves, rolls and biscuits, he had a stock of 
what appeared to be “black or molasses 
bread,” for which he had no trade at all. 

The baker raved, tore and swore, yet 
went on serving his customers as if noth- 
ing out of the ordinary had happened, 
knowing that in the early rush hours, in 
their eagerness to get off to work, it was 
the custom of his patrons to grab from the 
counter almost anything eatable, and dis- 
appear without looking at it, and it was so 
in this case. 

The jobber, to whom had been sent a 
hurry call, reached the scene of action 
and, finding that he was “in for it,” tried 
to appease the baker by telling him the 
mill was clearly responsible for the mix- 
up and would doubtless be glad to make 
good any damage that had been done, 
adding, as a further pacifier, that “you 
certainly have got a fine batch of graham 
bread this morning.” 

Suddenly there came bursting through 
a door of the bakery an infuriated woman, 
exclaiming, “What do you mean by selling 
me such damned stuff as this?” and with 
that she drew back and hurled with all her 
might a ioaf of the whole-wheat bread 
right for the baker’s head, but instead of 
hitting the mark, the missile struck a show 
case and smashed it to smithereens. The 
woman was promptly arrested and fined 
for disorderly conduct. 

The baker says he is now minus both 
customer and show case. He estimates 
his loss at $50, and threatens suit. The 
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jobber thinks $15 ought to be sufficient to 
soothe all the head, heart and stomach 
aches in the case, while the miller, admit- 
ting that he did inadvertently load in the 
car a few sacks of flour which was some- 
what different from, though intrinsically 
better than, the general run, is neverthe- 
less willing to contribute almost anything 
in reason toward settling ‘the matter ami- 
cably and to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. Such is the story to date of two 
sacks of unbolted flour which were 
shipped by mistake in a car of winter 
straight by a miller who had a choke on 
the tail-end of his mill. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


LESS GRAIN VIA SOO CANAL 


November Shipments, Also for Flour, Show 
Shrinkage According to the Official Re- 
ports—Totals for Eight Months 

Decreases in grain and flour shipments 
through the Sault Ste, Marie Canal are 
shown in the official record for the month 
of November. 

United States Canal, eastbound: grain, 
5,068,853 bus; November, 1916, 8,320,376; 
flour, 741,170 bbls; 1916, 1,162,701; west- 
bound, grain, 2,300 bus; 1916, 2,550; flour, 
none; 1916, 60 bbls. 

Canadian Canal, eastbound: grain, 2,- 
078,168 bus; 1916, 6,920,445; flour, 552,240 
bbls; 1916, 430,580; westbound, no grain 
or flour. ? 

Notwithstanding the decrease last 
month, the total shipments of grain for 
eight months of 1917, including Noyember, 
were above those of the same period last 
year, 43,309,418 bus; 1916, 41,841,611. 
These figures are for the American Canal, 
eastbound. The record for the Canadian 
Canal shows a big drop from last year: 
17,007,742 bus, against 41,578,648 in 1916, 
eastbound. 

FLOUR TOTAL TWO MILLION LESS 

The flour record for the eight months, 
eastward, American Canal, 1917, is 4,341,- 
621 bbls, a large falling off from the total 
for the same period, 1916, which was 
6,568,459. 

There is a striking similarity in the fig- 
ures of the shipments of flour through the 
Canadian Canal eastward during the eight 
months this year, 3,227,638, and those of 
last year, same period, 3,227,051. The total 
westward shipments of flour through the 
Canadian Canal for the entire eight 
months this year were 10 bbls; last year, 
same period, 12,960. No grain shipments 
west through the Canadian Canal during 





‘eight months this year or last. 





Coal and Argentine Crop 

A recent issue of the Review of the 
River Plate stated that the following note 
was presented to the British minister of 
shipping: 

The directors of the British-owned rail- 
way companies operating in the Argentine 
and Uruguayan republics submit the fol- 
lowing for the consideration of the min- 
ister of shipping: 

The present favorable condition of the 
crops in the River Plate points to there 
being from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 tons of 
wheat, 1,000,000 tons of linseed, 1,300,000 
tons of oats for export. 

Linseed and oats should be available 
from December, and wheat from January. 

It is too early to anticipate the corn 
crop, but 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 tons, in a 
fair crop, have been exported, commencing 
from April. 

It will be within the knowledge of the 
British government whether advantage 
will be taken of this great surplus of food 
and fodder as provisions for the British 
Empire and its allies. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that for 
some time the railways in the Argentine, 
which formerly consumed about 1,000,000 
tons of British coal annually, have not 
been able to secure supplies for the haul- 
age of their trains, and though every en- 
deavor has been made to obtain firewood 
for this purpose from the north of the 
Republic by the few railways that serve 
that district, it has proved impossible to 
obtain sufficient fuel even during the win- 
ter months when the wood is more seasoned 
and traffic is light, as has been proved 
during last winter when, on account of the 
failure of previous crops, the movement 
on railways was much restricted. 

Notwithstanding the employment of 
every possible mechanical appliance, the 
danger of sparks emitted from locomotives 
not especially designed for wood burning 


is great, and a considerable risk is run of 
burning large areas of ripe wheat in the 
open plains of the Argentine. é 

The representatives of the British- 
owned railway companies therefore beg to 
draw. attention to the importance of ob- 
taining supplies of engine coal for their 
railways and also securing tonnage for its 
transport to. the River Plate by vessels 
which, it is surmised, will be sent to bring 
to Europe these necessary crops. 

The co-operation of the British govern- 
ment is urgently necessary to avoid the 
breakdown of transport in the River Plate, 
and the suspension of the shipments of 
meat and other foodstuffs. 

For the coming harvest about 350,000 to 
400,000 tons of coal are required to assist 
the railways in carrying these cereals, and 
also for the conveyance of large numbers 
of cattle and sheep for the freezing com- 
panies, wool, skins, hides and other prod- 
uce so essential for our country and its 
allies. 





Bermuda Will Grow More Corn 

“Corn-growing has achieved a sudden 
popularity in Bermuda, judging from re- 
ports, in spite of the damp climate. Until 
this year there were no mills, and only one 
silo. ‘The farmers grew corn for stock 
feed, but never ground it. There are now 
two mills, and half a dozen silos in which 
both ears and stalks are stored, and before 
next summer it is expected that there will 
be more mills and silos. 

There was a corn show in September to 
stimulate interest in the industry and 
show what can be done with this product 
in the colony. The imports for the last 
year covered by statistics, as stated by the 
director of agriculture, were 32,881 bus 
corn and about 3,000 bbls corn meal. It 
was asserted that if 25 per cent of the 
colony’s acreage were-put into corn the 
total production at 50 bus per acre would 
be 34,000 bus, 

At present the mills (which are pri- 
vately owned) are charging 2s (48c) for 
grinding a bartel of corn on the cob for 
stock feed, and Is (24c) for turning a 
bushel of shelled corn into meal. 

In Bermuda corn is planted in March or 
April, generally between rows of potatoes 
or onions a few weeks before the winter 
crop of these vegetables is harvested, and 
is reaped in August. 

Corn that is planted for ensilage next 
year will be in addition to that grown for 
grain and meal. 





Foreign Trade Convention 

The fifth annual National Foreign Trade 
Convention will be held in Cincinnati, Feb. 
7-9. The general subject will be “The Part 
of Foreign Trade in Winning the War.” 

James A. Farrell, New York, is chair- 
man of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, No. 1, Hanover Square, New York, 
which holds the convention; Louis W. Hill, 
St. Paul, is on the list of members; also 
Julius H. Barnes, Duluth, Fairfax Harri- 
son, Washington, D. C., Edward N. Hur- 
ley, Chicago, Welding Ring, F. A. Van- 
derlip and many others. 

All Americans engaged in, or desirous 
of entering over-sea commerce, and espe- 
cially all chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade,.and other commercial and industrial 
organizations, as well as firms and individ- 
uals, are invited to-take part in the conven- 
tion, individually or by appointment of 
delegates. The discussion will be led by 
men who are foremost in the foreign trade 
experience of the United States. 





. 
Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Dec. 31.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from ali 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Dec. 30 Jan. 1 
Destination— Dec. 29 Dec. 22 1916 1916 





pS a 20,000 4,000 55,843 
LAVOrPOOl 2.5. eevee 20,000 21,000 25,663 
GRORNOW. ovis c ey cswee 19,608. .cccss 53,682 
A Se 6,000 16,000 ..... 357 
Manchester .... «+++. SO,008 eins ° caei'e 
PORTE e'eleccs tessa tlewane 5 A 
PROMCE .ccceecs cssss 30,000 21,000 173,783 
CE dhvvitecs .cbawe ~b0.008> eens ,251 
io ne ee ee 75,000 16,000 ..... 7,237 
Rotterdam .... «+++ seuss 15,000 72 
Bergen ........ 20,000 ..... 12,000 ..... 
Copenhagen ... ...+-  seeee 2,000 11,426 
Norway, Sweden ..... «sees seeee 21,439 
Cebe. sn cccscvee 23,000 ..... 21,000 14,585 
MayAt, ..ccccerves GQGG Sones, db¥08: Nages 
San Domingo .. 2,000 .....4 «sss. 1,146 
Other W. I.’s... 51,000 ..... 27,000 24,703 
Cen. America... 1,000 ..... 20,000 13,158 
Brazil ......... ET,00O}. 2.600, 4ee00  tenen 
Other S. A. .... 20,000 ..... 8,000 2,416 
B. N. America... 1,000 ..... «sees 633 
Gibraltar ...... 59,000 2,000. ..... 1,857 
Others ......... 17,000 12,000 ..... 10,083 

Totals. ......: 296,000 155,000 154,000 456,433 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 3 cars; 
patent hoops, 1; heading, 1; total, 5 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
11,420 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 48,800 patent-hoops and 42,500 
wire hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


eo a les 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 
Dec. 29.*11,755 8,570 23,835 12,370 
Dec. 22. 14,520 8,700 23,645 14,755 18,060 


Dec. 15. 17,725 11,915 27,260 17,690 14,760 
Dec. 8. 12,795 28,190 22,270 19,605 22,715 
Dec. 1. 31,440 19,900 23,690 12,135 23,835 
Nov. 24. 21,550 21,385 32,535 21,985 17,090 


*These figures include 675 -half-barrels, two 
half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M..... $12.50 @13.00 
Gum staves, M ............ 12.00 @12.60 
Basswood heading, set...... 14 @ .14% 
Birch heading, 17%-in., set. 138 @ .138% 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M...... 13.50 @14.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M.... 13.00 @13.50 
Birch staves, M ..........- 11.00 @12.00 
Beech staves, M ........+... 10.00 @11.00 
Hickory hoops, M .........- 6.00 @ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ... 30 @ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M. -40 @ .60 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. -—Barrels—, No. 1917 

shops’ sold made shops sold 

Dec, 29.... 2 415 550 3 885 
Dec, 22.... 2 955 740 4 2,340 
Dec. 15.... 3 815 2,855 4 2,055 
Dec. 8.... 3 2,205 2,835 4 2,425 
eG, 3.+-s 8 2,945 3,600 4 2,615 
Nov. 24.... 3 2,335 2,725 5 1,960 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault and Red Wing. 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Dec. 31.—The first part of last week, corn 
was active and strong. Shippers especially 
were good buyers. The last few days, how- 
ever, buyers were less interested and hesi- 
tated to pay the high prices asked, and mar- 
ket broke 5@10¢ bu. No. 3 yellow closed 
today at $1.70@1.75 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.65 
@1.70; other grades, 95c@$1.65. 

Oats were fairly active, and prices were 
strong compared with the futures, Feeders 
and grinders were the best buyers. Closing 
prices today: No. 3 white, 78@79c bu; No. 4 
white, 75% @78 %c. 

Rye was in good demand and strong. Local 
and outside mills were good buyers all the 
week. Shippers also were in the market. 
No. 2 closed at $1.86% @1.87% bu today. 

Barley offerings were rather heavy last 
week, and demand was less keen. Conse- 
quently, many cars were carried over almost 
daily. Mills bought some choice grades at 
unchanged prices, and feed grades were 
about 2c bu lower for the week. Closing 
range today, $1.29@1.59 bu. 





London Exchange 


London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Dec. 26-31 ....$4.75% $...... @4.74% $4.71% 
SOM, BPs 05.0 ba 00nsds ooo oes Boecces eoesee 
*Holiday. 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Dec, 31) at 43. 
AT ST. LOUIS 
London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 
as follows: 





Sight 3-day 60-day 
Dec. 24-29 ....... $4.74% $4.74% $4.70% 
Fi d and Product 





Linseed oil meal is $3 lower for the week, 
local crushers quoting today (Jan. 2) at $56 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. This reduction in 
price was made on account of the request 
by the Food Administration that values 
should be lowered. Demand continues very 
keen, and buying is general and of good vol- 
ume. Mills are running full time, and are 
not pressing sales, due to being well sold 
ahead, 

Raw linseed oil continues quiet at $1.20@ 
1.24 gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

oe) <4 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—— Mpls——7- os Duluth ’ 
Track Toarr. Track May July 





Dec. 25*%...$.. aves 2 o's © Geeta wate ps 0 

Dec. 26.... 3.39 3.39 3.46 3:36% 3.32 

Dec. 27.... 3.40% 3.40% 3.44% 3.36% 3.31% 

Dec. 28.... 3.44% 3.42% 3.45% 3.40 3.34 

Dec. 29.... 3.55% 3.55% 3.53 3.47 3.41 

Dec. 31.... 3.53 3.53% 8.52 3.46 3.78 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts——, ——-In store——. 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 








Minneapolis. 147 180 160 ... 828 238 
Duluth .... 21 117 160 + 1,171 1,002 
Totals.... 168 297 320 - 1,499 1,240 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Dec. 29, 
1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 











Minneapolis .. 2,837 6,431 578 895 
Duluth ....... 1,533. 6,200 1,601 6,076 
Totals ..... 4,370 11,631 2,179 6,971 
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The flour situation shows but little 
change. There is still a demand which 
millers find it very hard to meet, although 
the commission keeps them supplied with 
as much wheat as they want. There are now 
in this country very fair stores of imported 
wheat, though they have been drawn on 
freely during the last two months. 

Up to about three months ago it was 
the policy of the commission to sell millers 
their wheat afloat, on the usual c.i.f, terms, 
leaving them to take up the documents 
and land the wheat when it came into 
port. At that time, however, there was a 
great deal of Manitoba wheat to be dealt 
with, which it would not have been expe- 
dient to put into store and keep too long. 
The commission is still selling afloat some 
pareels of Manitoba No. 4 grade, and 
these are probably the cleanings up of the 
1916 crop. 

The difficulty millers here experience in 
turning out enough flour to meet the cur- 
rent demands for bréad arises largely from 
shortness of help, due to war demands, 
while quick delivery is also difficult, in 
view of the diminished means of cartage 
at the disposal of millers. 

It is highly desirable, in the interests of 
the mass of the people, who in these times 
must depend largely on bread, that our 
bakeries should be able to keep step right 
through the winter with the daily demand, 
but this idea will be imperiled unless bak- 
ers are able to properly reconstitute their 
stocks. 

Conditions are improving in this respect 
in this city, but there is a good deal to be 
done yet before bakers can say that their 
lofts are as full as they should be at this 
season of the year, when fogs and bad 
weather are apt to dislocate traffic. 

Last week the commission allocated a 
fair amount of imported flour, possibly 
as much as 15,000 to 18,000 280-lb sacks, 
mainly Canadian exports, with some 
American winter wheat patent, the latter 
a very useful flour. Some weeks there has 
been more Canadian, and in others per- 
haps rather more American, flour, but in 
the main the weekly allotments since Sept. 
15 seem to have been pretty evenly divided 
between these two types. 

The Canadian exports were almost in- 
variably made from spring wheat, although 
occasionally some eastern Canadian soft 
wheat patents were included. Before Sept. 
17 some Minneapolis fancy clear flour was 
ziven out, and some has been distributed 
since, but none has been seen for the last 
few weeks. 

All imported flour is sold to bakers at 
the flat rate of 51s 9d, while the price for 
home-milled flour ex-mill is 44s 3d. 


OATMEAL 


There is not much change in the oat- 
meal market, supplies on spot being limit- 
ed at unchanged prices, namely, £34 10s@ 
£35 per ton for Midlothian and £32 10s 
for Aberdeen, to arrive. Irish pinhead 
and medium are held at £33. There is on 
spot some American coarse, medium and 
fine varieties at £37 10s per ton, while the 
sime price is asked for American and 
Canadian rolled oats. 


MILLFEED 


Millers say they can hardly make 


enough millfeed to meet the demand. A 
fresh order with regard to this special 
trade is expected from the controller be- 


fore the month is out; meanwhile, mills 
here are selling fine offals at £14 per ton 
and medium offals at £13 10s, while broad 
bran brings £14 and ordinary bran £13. 
The bags in which the millfeed is packed 
are at present sold in, but their price, 
generally reckoned at 1s 6d per bag, is 
added to the official charge for the respec- 
tive grades of millfeed, so that for the 
moment the established London custom of 
selling millfeed bags in is not disturbed. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


The usual large disbursements of the 
government at the end of the month 
caused market conditions to change from 
firmness to ease, supplies. becoming super- 
abundant. Money was quite unemploy- 
able, and continued so for several days. 
Supplies are still very abundant, and 
loans are freely offered at 34,@4 per cent 
over the night and at 4@414% for a week. 

The ease in the money market has 
brought forth a larger supply of bills, 
and there has been quite a strong demand 
for January treasury bills at 4 9-16 per 
cent. Three and four months’ bank bills 
are offered at 434,@4 13-16, six months’ at 
4 13-16, and trade bills at 5@5%. The 
bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

The amounts set free at the end of the 
month in the distribution of dividends on 
the 5 per cent war loan and other govern- 
ment securities amounted to fully £35,- 
000,000. 

The stock of gold at present held by the 
Bank of England is £56,506,642 against a 
total of £56,043,042 at the corresponding 
date last year. ‘The reserve stands at 
£31,879,592, against £36,836,757 a year 
ago. 

ASKING THE IMPOSSIBLE 

Yesterday the. Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies allocated some oatmeal 
among the flour importers who are acting 
as government brokers, for distribution. 
The price asked was 90s per 280 lbs, with 
the restriction that it was only to be sold 
to millers for use as an admixture for their 
flours. 

As regulation flour is sold at 44s 3d per 
280 Ibs, needless to say no sales were put 
through, but the importers feel that the 
commission has paid them a compliment as 
to their salesmanship by asking them to 
sell the goods at such a high price, com- 
pared with the price of flour. 


NOTES 
A large mill at Weymouth, in the south 


‘of England, which supplies bakeries for 


miles. around, was completely destroyed 
by fire this week, with a large quantity of 
wheat. 

J. R. Moodie, of J. R. Moodie & Co., 
importers and exporters of feedingstuffs, 
Leith, Scotland, was in London during the 
Week. Prior to the war Mr. Moodie’s firm 
did considerable business in feedingstuffs 
with the Continent, and he is in hopes of 
increasing his business in that direction 
after the war. 


LIVERPOOL, DEC. 4 


The foreign flour market continues to 
move in strict conformity with the adopt- 
ed scheme for conserving the resources 
under government control. There is, 
therefore, no fresh. feature worthy of 
comment. Sufficient allocations have 
been made this week to meet the most 
pressing needs of consumers, but every- 
thing released is quickly disposed of on 
the basis of 51s 9d per 280 lbs. At the 
same time, further orders are lodged in 
the hands of the distributors, to be dealt 
with when the next opportunity arrives. 

Home-milled standard grade continues 
in active cons tive request, and millers 
are hard poe to produce the out “a 
adequately to meet the daily demand. 
nae remains unchanged at 44s 3d per 280 


Low-grade flours continue scarce, so 
much so that red dog has fetched as much 
as 60s per 280 lbs. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, DEC. 3 

Trading on the Glasgow market has 
been moderately active this week. De- 
mand for wheat and flour has been gen- 
eral, and home offerings of the former 
being better than of late, millers have 
been well provided for. Government 
tenders of wheat, however, have been very 
light, yet mills have managed to run con- 
tinuously day and night. 

The consumption of flour is on a large 
scale, and bakers have had no reason to 
complain as to supplies. Prices remain at 
44s 3d per 280 lbs for local-milled flour, 
with American spring patents, Kansas 
patents and winter patents at 52s, 

Supplies of all kinds of grain at Edin- 
burgh have been more plentiful during 
the last eight days, artd business has been 
brisk. Government straight-run flour 
stands at 44s 3d per 280 lbs. The official 
charge for best Midlothian oatmeal is 78s 
per 280 lbs. 


A LARGER ADMIXTURE 


Much satisfaction is expressed here at 
the modifications which the government 
has resolved upon introducing into the 
regulations applicable to the admixture of 
imported flour used in bread-making. All 
the time Scotch millers and bakers have 
been opposed to the restrictions placed 
upon them in the use of American and 
Canadian flours, which have long held a 
prominent place in the Glasgow and west 
of Scotland markets. Under the existing 
rule, a far from palatable loaf is pro- 
duced, as only 40 per cent of imported 
flour may be used in the mixture. 

Under the amended form, the propor- 
tion is raised to 50 per cent, to the ad- 
vantage of American and Canadian mill- 
ers and the benefit of home consumers. It 
will entail, however, a rise of 14d in the 
price of the loaf, through the imported 
flour costing officially 7s 6d sack more than 
the home-made and graded article. 


FLOUR CONSUMPTION 


The Co-operative Wholesale Baking 
Society, of Glasgow, a very large concern, 
calculates that the population of Scot- 
land consumes 3,923,500 sacks of flour 
annually-—equal to 5.7 lbs plain bread per 
head per week—and that the co-operative 
societies control 30 per cent of the trade. 


OATMEAL MILLS 


Owing to foreign competition, there has 
been a reduction since 1907 of 25 per cent 
in the number of oatmeal mills working in 
Scotland, in which year there were 417 in 
operation. 


IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 3 


The flour situation did not improve dur- 
ing the week. Home millers are working 
as hard as they can, but are unable to 
meet the demand, and there is still a big 
shortage in country districts. Resolutions. 
have been passed by public bodies in iso- 
lated country districts pressing the gov- 
ernment to release more flour, or do some- 
thing to ease the situation. 

A rather significant remark, however, 
has been made by some of the speakers in 
complaining of the shortage, and that is 
that “people had been compelled to con- 
sume more wheat meal and oatmeal in 
baking.” While no doubt a shortage of 
fine flour exists in certain districts, Ire- 
land is infinitely better off for foodstuffs 
than any other part of the British Isles. 

Potatoes are plentiful, oatmeal is plen- 
tiful,.with a dull demand, and one might 
put it down as almost unsalable in any 
large quantities at present, while wheat 
meal is still to be had in reasonable quan- 
tities at country mills. The most serious 


complaints have been from districts where 
potatoes, wheat meal and oatmeal are most 
plentiful, so that the real trouble is not a 
shortage of foodstuffs, but difficulty in 
getting .just one particular kind in the 
shape of flour. 

The government is only releasing suffi- 
cient flour to allow bakers to use 20 per 
cent in their mixture, and is evidently bas- 
ing the quantity as near as it can on the 
possible requirements of the district. There 
is no change in prices. Canadian export is 
50s $d ex-store, and to bakers 51s 9d. 
American winters are the same price. 
Home-made flours are still 44s 3d per 280 
Ibs. 

MILLFEED 


The situation is unchanged from a week 
ago. Bran is worth about £15 per ton, 
and pollard is being held at £16, but de- 
mand is poor. The feedingstuff order re- 
lating to cottonseed and linseed cakes is 
now in operation, put the only result, as 
far as Ireland is concerned, has been to 
stop all dealings in these articles. Most 
millers and merchants have cake in store 
and on passage, none of which cost them 
less than £23 per ton, and to be forced to 
sell at £19 is a thing that they resent, so 
they have decided to hold the cake. 





Holiday Greetings 


-A great number of millers have this year 
made use of cards extending greetings and . 
well wishes to their friends in the trade. 
The calendar, for the time being, appar- 
ently is in the discard, The cards used in 
most instances are attractive, and in their 
wording reflect the personality of their 
senders. 

The Northwestern Miller acknowledges 
receipt of such cards from the following: 
Morristown (Tenn.) Flour Mills; Centen- 
nial Mill Co., Memphis, Tenn; Koenigs- 
mark Mill Co., Waterloo, Ill; Ravalli Ce- 
real & Flour Mill Co., Missoula, Mont; 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn; 
Frank R. Prina, New York City; C. H. 
Hitch, Cleveland, Ohio; Chippewa Milling 
Co., Montevideo, Minn; J. D. Roth, Chi- 
cago; T. O. Martin, Minneapolis; Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee; the Mod- 
ern Miller, Chicago; J. A. Walter, Buffalo, 
N. Y; Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, St. 
Louis; Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas; Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis; William F. Grimm, Cincinnati; 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind; Millers’ 
National Insurance Co., Chicago; W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York City; 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
Aylsworth Grain Co., Kansas City; Hezel 
Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill; Hubbaru 
Oven Co., Chicago; Cunard Steamship Co., 
Ltd; American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis; State Milling Co., Manhattan, 
Mont; Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, 
Ill. 





Cork Rivals Dublin 


Cork, Ireland, is a heavy importer of 
grain and foodstuffs, and Consul Wesley 
Frost states that it is not far behind 
Dublin in this respect. He adds: 

“The pre-war freightage for corn from 
Argentine ports to Cork was $3.16 ton; in 
May, 1917, it was $35.28. The freight rate 
on wheat from New York increased from 
$15.19 ton at the beginning of 1916 to 
$24.27 at the end of the year. 

“Noteworthy in the Cork grain trade 
was the discontinuance of the practice of 
purchasing wheat through Liverpool im- 
porters. Prior to the war, although Cork 
imported a good proportion of its grain 
directly from the country of origin, it 
took large consignments of wheat from 
Liverpool in the form of part cargoes. 
All wheat is now imported into Queens- 
town direct.” 
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OPERATING UNDER NEW REGULATIONS 


The more important mills made the 
change to operation under the new regu- 
lations, requiring ninety-five per cent 
flour from three hundred and sixty-four 
pounds of cleaned fifty-eight pound, or 
heavier, wheat quickly and without much 
mechanical trouble or inconvenience. 
This means about a seventy-four per cent 
extraction flour. So far as yields are 
concerned many of these millers were 
already securing a yield of 4.24 or better. 
One miller even talks of going to a 4.10 
basis. 

There will now come a test of efficiency 
and competency in milling such as the 
industry has never witnessed; millers will 
no doubt run a competitive race in this 
respect, and take pride in comparing 
yields of which they have reason to feel 
proud. 

There is some discussion of the relative 
expediency of making a —— or 
hundred per cent flour. No doubt differ- 
ent courses will be pursued until the trade 
finally settles under the new regulations. 
Some contend that there is so little differ- 
ence between the two grades that it is 
not worth while to take out five per cent 
low-grade. One miller frankly declared 
his position by saying that, beginning 
Dec. 25, his leading brand would be a hun- 
dred per cent flour. Sentiment shows a 
tendency to drift toward hundred per 
cent flour on all milling except for what 
have been high-grade patents, where 
ninety-five per cent well-cleaned-up and 
dressed flour will be used. 


MILL BRANDS 


For the most part, doubtless present 
mill brands will be retained. There may 
or not be any additional words of expla- 
nation printed on the sacks or inserted 
on cards in the sacks. It is expected that 
the public will be pretty well informed 
on the changes in milling, through the 
press and trade; in fact, the public has 
gradually accustomed itself to expect 
many radical changes as the result of the 
war, and now accepts them as a matter 
of course. The public is likely to be glad 
to get any kind of flour, and not to be too 
particular. 

With some millers the new regulations 
actually involve no change whatever in 
their flour. Either through anticipation 
of some such move by the Food Admin- 
istration, or for other reasons, they were 
already milling this kind of flour. 


FEED CONTRACTS 


Some millers are showing concern 
about feed contracts made at higher 
prices. There will be only one thing to do, 
and that is to enforce such contracts. If 
any buyer attempts to cancel or to lay 
down on contracts, the millers should put 
him on a black list and refuse absolutel 
to let him have any more flour or feed. 
He simply will not be taken care of by 
his mills, which will force his deserved 
retirement from the business. In that 
event, he can scarcely expect to secure 
supplies from other mills, because every 
mill will have all it can do to take care 
of its regular trade, particularly when it 
is remembered that practically all mills 
have got to reduce operation on account 
of having used up their allotment of 
wheat too fast. 

_ ONE HARDSHIP 

There is one hardship about to be en- 

tailed on some mills, not from the new 


regulations but as a result of the shortage 
_of wheat. There are instances, somewhat 


frequent, where mills have been grinding 


their allotment of wheat, based upon the 
average of three years’ previous grinding, 
altogether too fast. All mills are now 
being advised by the Food Administration 
as to how much wheat they may grind the 
balance of the crop year, so they can 
govern their operation accordingly. — 
With some mills this involves operation 
for the balance of the year at half ca- 
pacity or less. Occasionally, it seems to 
involve the closing down of the mill alto- 
gether shortly after the first of the year. 
There are a few cases where millers, 
working for the government, have been 
urged to exceed their allotment, with the 
tacit or implied understanding that they 
would be taken care of, and it would seem 
that such cases were entitled to special 
consideration. The excess grinding was 
performed as a patriotic duty in a time 
of great need, and perhaps as a result of 
exceptional facilities and efficiency, and 
because of Iow costs of production. 


THE SMALL MILLS 


As usual, and perhaps it is to be ex- 
pected, about the only howl over the new 
regulations has come from some of the 
small millers. They always holler at any 
change, anyway, whether they are hurt or 
not. They did so when the first regula- 
tions were announced and, as a matter of 
fact, have been running full tilt, enjoying 
better business under these regulations 
than they had known in years. 

These present regulations, which call 
for the first real sacrifice the mills have 
been obliged to make, may hurt some of 
them. Some may find it impossible to 
produce a barrel of acceptable flour from 
three-hundred and sixty-four pounds of 
wheat. If such be the case, there would 
seem to be no alternative but for them to 
close down. 

The remaining milling capacity of the 
country will be more than ample to grind 
all the available wheat, and it is just pos- 
sible that the Food Administration may 
at last grow rather tired of their constant 
complaints. A spirit of co-operation 
rather than of complaining would have 
made a much better impression. 

These regulations have been put out. by 
the Milling Division of the United States 
Food Administration, representing the 
best experience and intelligence of the 
milling business. It should not be lost 
sight of that there must be sound and 
sufficient reason for them, or they would 
not have been issued. Most of the criti- 
cism has emanated from those who rep- 
resent the least intelligence and experi- 
ence in the business, and some of this 
criticism is a sad exposition of the intel- 
ligence of those making it. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Dec. 29 was 38,300, or 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 48,000, or 100 per 
cent, last week, 20,900, or 431% per cent, 
a year ago, 35,250, or 7314 per cent, two 
years ago, and 28,900, or 60 per cent, 
three years ago. 

Millers were ee this week re-entering 
flour orders, oak thn ob appears to have 
been accomplished without a hitch. From 
all present indications, and they are con- 
sidered as accurately forecasting the situ- 
ation for the balance of the crop year, 
there is to be no trouble in mills selling 
their reduced output. It is rather a ques- 
tion of nice discrimination as to whom 
they will sell flour. In no case can they 
take care of their trade for all it wants. 
Some must be denied for at least part of 
what they want to buy. This situation 
constitutes the perplexing problem of 
millers. 

Nothing would be easier than to open 
new territory or to secure new business, 
if the flour were available. If it were 


available to one mill, it would pig 
be so for all, and then it woul 


so easy to get new trade. It is no trick 


at all, either for the miller or jobber, to 
sell flour. It requires no ability, sales- 
— or advertising. The real trick is 


to get the flour. 

to the fact that millers have 
been obine up their allotment of wheat 
too fast and are being notified how much 
wheat they may grind the balance of the 
crop year, a sharp a of output 
is likely to ies barns ead ges only 
at Toledo, but all through section. 
Otherwise, the miller may face a complete 
shutdown the last few months of the crop 
year, with no production to carry his 
overhead expenses, 


CAR AND COAL SITUATION 


Mills in the central states have not, ap- 
parently, suffered so much for want of 
cars as in some other parts of the coun- 
try, but at no time recently has the situa- 
tion been otherwise than tight in this 
_Tespect. Shutdowns have been constantly 
“imminent from this cause. Actual shut- 
down has been forced on some small mills 
in Ohio for want of coal. With the taking 
over of the operation of the railroads by 
the government this week, relief is ex- 
pected shortly. 

HOARDING 

There is a suspicion of hoarding ram- 
pant. Abnormal demand for flour in 
wood in parts of the South would indi- 
eate as much. Some small mills report 


_ farmers as laying in stocks of flour be- 


yond reasonable requirements, if reason- 
able be defined as 30 or 60 days’ consump- 
tive needs. 

Food Administrator Croxton, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, does not intend to stand for 
any nonsense on this subject. He is mak- 
ing those who have bou ht for hoarding 
give up their stocks, ar strictly limiting 
them to 30 days’ supply. A little of this 
firmness will go a long way in discourag- 
ing hoarding. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 81,360 
bbls, for the week ending Dec. 29 made 
60,980, or 75 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 74,588, or 93 per cent, last 
week, by 10 mills of 79,800 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Menne] Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., 


INDIANA 


Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 


Toledo, 


MICHIGAN 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
NOTES 


F. A. Stevens, of J. R. Poole Co., Bos- 
ton, flour distributors, was in Toledo this 
week, calling on the Northwestern . Ele- 
vator & Mill Co. 

George C. Bailey, of E. W. Bailey & 
Co., Montpelier, Vt., was in Toledo this 
week calling on his mill account here, the 
National Milling Co. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
at the Board of Trade Building, Indian- 
apolis, Jan. 15-16, beginning at 1:30 p.m. 
the first day. 

A meeting of Michigan millers, held at 
Detroit, Dec. 26, to discuss the new regu- 
lations, was largely attended. Nearly 80 
were present. Mark Mennel, chairman 
Central Milling Division, addressed the 
meeting. 

The Michigan Central Railroad sent 
notice Dec. 28 to all points on its lines 
of an alleged I.W.W. plot to destroy 

ain Phe we and mills during the holi- 

ays. Extra guards were detailed to 


protect property. 


C. T. Johnson, Jr., formerly manager 
of the Sunlight Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ind., and son of C. Johnson, of the 


Home Mill & Grain Co., is now a first 
lieutenant in the 152d Indiana Infantry, 
company L, stationed at Camp Shelby, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

The Food Administration for the state 
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of Ohio, in a letter signed by Fred C. 
Croxton, has issued a warning to all re- 
tail grocers which is of interest to manu- 
facturing bakers. In his warning Mr. 
Croxton says, “Flour should not be sold 
in quantities which will give to any per- 
son a supp pe excess of his needs for 
30 days.” is order, which applies te 
Ohio, should find a -duplicate in every 
state in the Union. If this order is en- 
forced, one of the chief causes of com- 
plaint the bakers have would be removed. 





INDIANA 


Inpiranapouis, Inp., Dec. 29.—The last 
week of 1917 in flour-milling was much 
the same as the last two or three months 
have been, and the year; to use the lan- 
guage of Edgar H. Evans, president of 
the Acme-Evans Co., has‘ been one of 
marked deviations from old-time customs 
for the trade at large. “We have adapted 
ourselves to the new order,” stated Mr. 
Evans, “and while the new year will also 
bring forth new departures, we are going 
to meet them, and the milling business is 
solidly behind the government in all its 
aims and ee. 

This week there was none of the order- 
ing in evidence a year ago, when bakers, 
jobbers, and buyers of every kind and 
character were lining up with orders for 
what they imagined they could use during 
the first two months of a new year. Business 
has been steady, with the mills unable to 


. produce flour enough for domestic and 


governmental requirements. 

With certain change in regulations to 
become effective next Tuesday there was 
a sharp demand from the trade that is 
anxious to get goods in certain-sized pack- 
ages. Following this, however, there is 
expected to be a moderate recision in busi- 
ness, incident to adjustment to the new 
rulings from Washington. 

Millfeed is buoyant, with the demand in 
excess of supplies, and prices ruling steady 
to strong. Feed is higher this winter than 
ever before. Wheat has been coming in 
slowly as the roads are in a frightful con- 
dition. 

Following the snows, recently, warm 
weather removed the covering from wheat, 
only to be followed by zero temperature. 
The crop came from underneath the snow 
covering in fine shape, but is not in posi- 
tion to withstand such rigorous weather as 
is in evidence now. 

NOTES 

Indianapolis flour production this week, 
7,870 bbls. 

The rear wall of the Evansville Pretzel 
Co.’s plant caved in this week, and two 
bakers narrowly escaped death. 

Several Indiana bakers closed on 
“Wheatless Wednesday” this week, be- 
cause they had not enough supplies for a 
day’s run. 

The Indianapolis branch of the National 
Biscuit Co. has on display a service flag 
containing 702 stars. Six per cent of the 
men of the company are in the present 
war, it is announced. 

The Milford Grain & Milling Co. has 
been organized at Milford Junction, with 
$20,000 capital. Directors: Harlan H. 
Sharp, Harry R. Phend, = W. Felk- 
ner, James T. Shepard, James F. Peterson 

Alexander L. Taggart, of the Taggart 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, has been mad« 
chairman of the Board of Safety, Indian 
apolis. Dwight S. Ritter, purchasiny 
agent for the Nordyke & Marmon Co., wil! 
act as purchasing agent. 

Strong guards, armed with shotguns, thi- 
week began to night patrol Indiana mills, 
following a report that a plan was afoot! 
to dynamite all flour and corn mills. Mill- 
ers state that the precaution was not in- 
spired by any late rumor of destruction of 
property. 

The Kilpatrick (Ind.) Grain Co. is 
suing the Clover Leaf road for damages 
as a result of the fire which destroyed an 
elevator last June. The Grain Dealer.’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. and the Mil'- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. are al: 
suing the road 

The Indiana Association of Master 
Bakers will hold its annual convention in 
this city Jan. 8. The relation of the pres- 
ent war to the baking industry will be the 
subject most discussed. Addresses will be 
made by J. M. Bell, Chicago, secretary of 
the National association, and many others. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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MILLIONS PAID FOR JUTE 


Imports of Products Show Large Sum Annu- 
ally for These Goods—Official Figures, 
1916-1917—Trade Difficulties 

By placing an embargo on the exports 
of Pate nem, Re Great Britain has added 
to the difficulties of industries in this coun- 
try requiring products of this material, 
including coarse cordage and bags. De- 
creasing shipping facilities between India 
and England, that is between the pro- 
ducers and manufacturers, and mounting 
quotations, had produced a serious con- 
dition before the embargo. 

The situation, one of the many develop- 
ments of the way which have set the busi- 
ness world of America thinking, naturally 
has turned attention to possible resources 
here for supplying ourselves. On this 
point Financial America remarks: 


CAN SUPPLY OURSELVES 


“Our own interests will be helped in this 
emergency by helping ourselves more in 
this respect. Our jute and dependent 
burlap and bagging and coarse fabric 
industries need upbuilding. Jute has 
been grown successfully in the South, and 
neglected. It flourishes so well that it is 
found in many cornfields as a weed fight- 
ing against man for the right to exist and 
produce wealth for him. 

“In the South it is known as velvet leaf. 
Its fiber has been declared by experts 
equal to the product of India. But no 
one has undertaken to adapt suitable ma- 
chinery to make American jute fibers 
available for yarn. So its cultivation 
awaits the coming of a twentieth century 
Eli Whitney to provide the uplift that was 
given to cotton by his cotton gin.” 

Official figures of jute imports of the 
United States show that in 1916 the total 
for jute and jute butts was 108,322 tons, 
valued at $7,914,782; in 1917 (for fiscal 
year ending with June), 112,695 tons 
valued at $9,855,196. All but about 3,000 
tons of this, valued at $359,000, came 
from the East Indies. 


BAGS COST MANY MILLIONS 


The imports of jute bags in 1916 
amounted to 57,368,000 lbs, valued at 
$5,238,000; in 1917, 35,221,000 valued at 
$2,981,000; bagging, gunny cloths and 
similar fabrics, 1916, 2,579,000 lbs, val- 
ued at $221,000; 1917, 3,498,000 valued at 
$371,000; burlaps or plain fabrics of sin- 
gle jute yarn, 1916, 382,438,000 Ibs, valued 
at $34,237,000; 1917, 446,282,000 valued at 
$48,296,000. Of these imports in 1916 
Great Britain furnished nearly 43,000,000 
Ibs, valued at $5,612,000; in 1917, 60,000,- 
000 valued at $9,700,000. Nearly all the 
rest came frori British India. 

Dundee being the center of the British 
trade in this regard, it follows that a 
great deal of the money went to Scotch 
manufacturers. 

Including money paid for cheap cord- 
age, it is estimated that the United States 
could keep at home $55,000,000 a year now 
spent abroad. 


HOW WAR HITS THE TRADE 


Centering of the jute manufacturing 
industry in Dundee is one cause of the 
searcity of material here. The Dundee 
workers left the looms in great numbers 
to serve in Flanders. Others were drawn 
into war industries, so there is an embargo. 


DUNDEE JUTE TRADE REPORT 


A consular report from Dundee, dated 
Nov. 13, quotes a local trade publication: 
“Common hessian weft has reached the 


‘top price of $1.50 for 8-Ib, and light hes- 


sian has reached the like high place at 
15%4c basis for 8-oz unmade up for bags. 

“The number of non-quoters is daily 
increasing. This is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, for the uncertainty in regard to 
the receipt of jute in time to keep all the 
wheels going is becoming more and more 
intense. The report that there are ships 
on the way and one loading may be quite 
correct; but the leading boat, instead of 
having 45,000 bales, is bearing only about 
25,000, the rest of the freight space being 
otherwise taken up. 

“It is understood that there are only a 
few steamers which have left India in 
which freight has been allocated to spin- 
ners who had ts. - 

“There are firms which have had advices 
of the 20 pag of all they require, while 
others will to a certainty have their work- 
ing hours reduced unless there is some- 
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thing en route which has not yet been 
made known. The position is not reas- 
suring, but it is to be hoped that it will 
turn out better than anticipated. 

“That spinners should, under the cir- 
cumstances, act with great caution is not 
surprising, but neither is it surprising 
that this policy of caution on their part 
should aul yarns an even stronger mar- 
ket than before. 7 

“Jute remains unchanged, except for 
some of the lower qualities, such as Heart 
Kalis, Mangos, Lightnings, Rejections, 
etc. In recent transactions first marks 
were quoted at $97.33 to $111.93, c.i.f., 
January-March, depending upon marks; 
Daisee, $94.89 upward. Higher qualities 
brought good prices.” 





GIVE INVENTORY SUGGESTION 


Milling Company Advocates Caution in Clos- 
ing Books This Year Except on Very 
Conservative Basis—Cites Bag Price 


Suggestions as to closing books are giv- 
en in the following extract from a letter 
received from Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
millers, Philadelphia: 

“As we approach the end of the calen- 
dar year it may not be amiss to point out 
to your readers the great danger of clos- 
ing their books, except on a very con- 
servative basis. 

“Up to 1913 most mills closed their 
books at the end of the crop year, but in 
order to make their reports conform to 
the government’s requirements most mills 
are now Closing their books as of Dec. 31, 
and it is in this connection that I should 
like to make a few observations. 

“What I particularly have in mind is 
the matter of inventorying empty bags, 
and you might perform a great service to 
your readers by calling particular atten- 
tion to this one item. 

“Bags are today costing such an ab- 
normal price, due to 30c cotton and the 
high price of jute, that it is exceedingly 
dangerous to inventory them at their cost 
price. For instance, a 101,-0z jute bag 
to carry 140 lbs of flour is worth today 
$325 per M. Before the war I bought 
many a thousand at $65, so here we have 
a bag that is selling for five times its 
normal price. To any concern operating 
several mills, the bag inventory is a very 
considerable item. 

“Now, what would be the sense of in- 
ventorying bags at this price? They may 
not be worth half the price by the time 
they are used, for if the war should end 
suddenly the market would collapse. 

“To illustrate, we will suppose that a 
milling company has $150,000 tiea up in 
bags at today’s price. If it carries this 
into its inventory at this valuation, and 
the war should end before the sacks were 
used, it would suffer a tremendous loss, 
and not only would it have this loss to 
bear, but it would have paid the income 
tax and the excess-profit tax in the bar- 
gain on imaginary profits, for if you swell 
your inventory your profits are corre- 
spondingly enlarged. 

“It seems to me that the conservative 
way to close the books would: be to in- 
ventory the bags at not more than 25 per 
cent above the normal price before the 
war, and to deduct from the inventory a 
very liberal amount to allow for losses on 
bags contracted for but not delivered. 

“I know of one Canadian miller who, 
in making up his financial statement for 
‘his crop year, inventoried all his wheat 
stocks at $1 per bu under the ‘fixed price,’ 
on ‘the theory that if the war should end 
before the end of his next fiscal year he 
would have to absorb this loss. He said 
that he could not conscientiously inven- 
tory wheat at the market price and pay 
dividends to his stockholders on such an 
artificial basis, for he might find later 
that he had distributed dividends out of 
capital instead of profits. 

“It seems to me that this miller has 
the right idea, and that we should follow 
his example. 

“In our own markets, when wheat was 
adjusted to the ‘fixed price,’ the mills had 
to stand the loss on all wheat purchased 
above such price, and in some cases the 
loss was a very heavy one. Before the 
end of the next calendar year a similar 
adjustment may fave to be made to con- 
form to the $2 price guaranteed to the 
farmers. 

“It is certainly a dangerous proceeding 
to pay dividends to stockholders, and in- 
come tax and excess-profit taxes to the 
government, unless you have arrived at 


pe eevee upon a conservative basis. It 
is to remember, at this particular 
time, that ‘prudence is the parent of suc- 
cess. 





Would Pool Shipping Facilities 

In a recent letter from Chairman Og- 
den, of the Export Division of the Gen- 
eral Operating Committee of the pooled 
eastern railroads, to the secretary of the 
Transatlantic Freight Conference, he ad- 
vocated the pooling of shipping facilities. 
The letter stated: 

“In pursuing the work of this commit- 
tee there have been two matters under 
consideration which we would deeply ap- 
preciate if you will be good enough to 
take under consideration in the spirit of 
co-operation and the public interest under 
existing conditions, to-wit: 

“There is now in storage at the sea- 
board a large tonnage, at railroad ter- 
minals and in public storehouses, await- 
ing steamship space, and if entirely con- 
sistent, it would materially contribute to 
relief if for the present steamship lines, 
in contracting cargo, would give marked 

reference to the: traffic now at the sea- 

oard, rather than to book new business 
from the interior. 

“There is another situation which our 
committee desires to respectfully submit 
to your organization, i. e., instances’ of 
shipments where cargo booked for specific 
sailing fails to arrive in time, thus involv- 
ing a second engagement.” 

To meet this situation Chairman Ogden 
suggested, “in event it were practicable, 
for the steamship lines, in such instances, 
to create a co-operative plan for the pur- 
pose of turning such belated shipments 
to other steamship lines that might have 
available space for the same foreign des- 
tination, thereby adopting, in substance, 
the same principle of co-ordination as has 
been recently undertaken among the rail- 
roads. The foregoing suggestions apply 
not only to transatlantic, but to freight 
for other foreign territory.” 





Would Protect Milling Industry 

The president of the Centro de Moli- 
neros had an interview with the Argentine 
minister of agriculture, says an item in 
the Review of the River Plate, to ask that 
greater protection be afforded to the 
flour-milling industry. He suggested that 
this protection take the form of requiring 
that all permits for wheat exports. should 
be conditional upon the shipment of a 
high percentage of flour. 

The minister of agriculture, the Review 
states, found this request reasonable, and 
promised to take it into account when- 
ever permits for wheat exports were 
sought. 





Plans to continue food conservation 
after the war, according to a press dis- 
patch from Washington, are being worked 
out the woman’s committee of the 
Council of National Defense and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Facts concern- 
ing food and its relation to a country at 
war will be collected for a permanent 
library at the agricultural department. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 5 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED CORN AND 
feed miller. Akron Milling Co., Sioux City, 
Towa. 


EXPERIENCED MILLWRIGHTS WANTED 
immediately. Apply Hunt Bros., Ltd., 
London, Ontario, Can, 


WANTED—25 GOOD SPOUTERS AT ONCE, 
near Minneapolis. Address 1023, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








47 


WANTED—A GOOD STEADY SECOND 
miller; pay $100 per month; no lost time; 
near Minneapolis. Address 1024, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FLOUR SALESMEN — ATTENTION — A 
large western milling concern has openings 
for three or four first-class men as head 
salesmen for one- or two-state territories 
east of Mississippi River. Must be proved 
men with clean records and high indorse- 
ments. To the right men we will give 
exclusive rights, suitable guaranty to cover 
what would usually be salary and expenses 
and an opportunity to share the profit on 
business done in the field,—a bonus based 
not on volume of orders but on quality of 
orders, Men must know how to handle big 
jobbers, to select men to assist them in 
their territories and to handle their fields 
to get results. If you are a regular sales- 
man we need you. Correspondence confi- 
dential. Address “Advertiser,” 414, care 
Northwestern Miller, 231 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, Mo, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CEREAL CHEMIST, WITH WIDE EXPERI- 
ence in flour milling desires position; excel- 
lent references. Address 1007, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY FIRST-CLASS MILLER IN MILL UP 
to 250 bbis, or second in mill over 800 bbls; 
strong, healthy young man, strictly tem- 
Perate; state capacity and salary. Address 
— care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN A LIVE, AGGRES- 
sive mill; ample experience with’ spring 
and winter wheat in mills from 300 to 2,000 
bbls capacity; excellent references. Ad- 
dress 1017, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


RESPONSIBLE, THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 
enced flour salesman desires to represent 
spring or hard wheat mill in Greater New 
York and New Jersey; highest references. 
Address “G,”” care Northwestern Miller, 16 
Beaver Street, New York City. 


BY FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILLER, 
bachelor, little past middle age; sight, 
hearing and general health in first-class 
condition! will be open for engagement 
about Jan. 10, owing to scarcity of wheat 
in my present location; 25 years’ experi- 
ence grinding hard and soft wheat, sepa- 
rately and blended; would take full charge 
of medium-sized mill if in first-class run- 
ning order and absolutely clean; second in 
large mill if eight-hour shift; can do a 
miller’s duty in every way; am not a mill- 
wright; please state kind and capacity of 
mill, salary paid and full particulars by 
letter. Address “North Dakota,” 1020, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL, 
125-bbl, live ‘town, 700; cost $18,000; just 
changed hands; present owner wants to 
realize; sacrifice sale; close out at 30 cents 
on dollar. Hobart, 302 Phoenix Building, 
Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—TO LEASE SMALL COUNTRY 
mill for custom trade; if mill is O.K. will 
buy; water-power preferred. Address 1021, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR GOOD 
second-hand flour and cereal mill machin- 
ery, including rolls, reels, sifters, etc., also 
transmission machinery. Address 1025, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Retiring From Business 
FOR SALE 


300-bbl mill at Redfield, 8S. D. Mill 
enjoys excellent local trade. Has al- 
ways been a money-maker. Full line 
of machinery. Steam power plant. 


Also 
40,000-bu elevator at Redfield. 
40,000-bu elevator at Ashton, 8S. D. 
Both houses in good condition, well- 
equipped and in active operation. 


GEO. C. CHRISTIAN & CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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For Handling Grain 


There’s nothing equal to Oaldwell’s 
Helicoid. This screw conveyor is regu- 
larly made from 4-inch to 16-inch diam- 
eter, capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per 
hour. Helicoid occupies less space, re- 
quires less power to operate, costs less 
to begin with and less to maintain 
than any other form of grain conveyor. 
Supplied with or without steel boxes. 
Large stock of standard sizes always 
on hand, 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


New York: Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 
Church St. 
Dallas, Texas: 711 Main St. 


With our modern equipment we economically manufacture 
First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator Heads, Legs, etc. Ask for prices. 





Estabrook Pate you i. ‘ — 
th the 
Laboratory biggest mills in 
Service the world. 
The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 
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CUT chewing is a new and 
-_ better way tobacco—rich 
tobacco, shredded, lightly 


salted—no excess sweetening. A small 
chew lasts and satisfies. 


Made by WEYMAN-BRUTON COMPANY ; 
1107 Broadway, New York City 


efficient, modern, 
speed transformer 


See our half-page advertisement last week—watch for it next week 
The Poole Engineering & Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 
Builders of Complete Elevators and — 
Mill Buildings—97 Contracts 1916 


Any oo or Wood. List of 
00 Customers on request 


Chicage-Pordan rtland, Ore. 
715 Herskowitz Big., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Th od 

Riverside Code millers code . 

Used brn f by Tae beading ex- 
millers of America. 


copy, $3. oo 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 














